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CHAPTER XXIII. 
SIR HUGH’S RETURN. 


R the next half hour Lady Clavering sat alone listening with eer ear for 

the sound of her husband’s wheels, and at last she had almost told herself 
that the hour for his coming had gone by, when she heard the rapid grating 
on the gravel as the dog-cart was driven up to the door. She ran out on to 
the corridor, but her heart sank within her as she did so, and she took tightly 
hold of the balustrade to support herself. For a moment she had thought of 
running down to meet him; of trusting to the sadness of the moment to 
produce in him, if it were but for a minute, something of tender solicitude ; 
but she remembered that the servants would be there, and knew that he 
would not be soft before them. She remembered also that the housekeeper 
had received her instructions, and she feared to disarrange the settled pro- 

me. So she went back to the open door of the room, that her retreating 
step might not be heard by him as he should come up to her, and standing 
there she still listened. The house was silent and her ears were acute with 
sorrow. She could hear the movement of the old woman as she gently, 
tremblingly, as Lady Clavering knew, made her way down the hall to meet her 
master. Sir Hugh of course had learned his child’s fate already from the ser- 
vant who had met him; but it was well that the ceremony of such telling 
should be performed. She felt the cold air come in from the opened front 
door, and she heard her husband’s heavy, quick step as he entered. Then she 
heard the murmur of Hannah’s voice ; but the first word she heard was in 
her husband’s tones, “ Where is Lady Clavering?” Then the answer was 
given, and the wife, knowing that he was coming, retreated to her chair. 

But still he did not come quite at once. He was pulling off his coat and 
laying aside his hat and gloves. Then came upon her a feeling that at such a 
time any other husband and wife would have been at once in each other's 
arms. And at the moment she thought of all that they had lost. To her 
her child had been all and everything. To him he had been his heir and the 
prop of his house. ei boy had been the only link that had still bound 
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them together. Now he was gone, and there was no longer any link between 
them. He was gone, and she had nothing left to her. He was gone, and the 
father was also alone in the world, without any heir and with no prop to his 
house. She thought of all this as she heard his step coming slowly up the 
stairs, Slowly he came along the passage, and though she dreaded his com- 
ing, it almost seemed as though he would never be there. 

When he had entered the room she was the first to speak. “Oh, Hugh!” 
she exclaimed, “oh, Hugh!” He had closed the door before he uttered a 
word, and then he threw himself into a chair. There were candles near to 
him, and she could see that his countenance also was altered. He had indeed 
been stricken hard, and his half-stunned face showed the violence of the blow. 
The harsh, cruel, selfish man had at last been made to suffer. Although he 
had spoken of it and had expected it, the death of his heir hit him hard, as 
the rector had said. 

“ When did he die?” asked the father. 

“Tt was past four;I think.” Then there was again silence, and Lady Clav- 
ering went up to her husband and stood close by his shoulder. At last she 
ventured to put her hand upon him. With all her own misery heavy upon 
her, she was chiefly thinking at this moment how she might soothe him. She 
laid her hand upon his shoulder, and by degrees'she moved it softly to his 
breast. Then he raised his own hand, and with it moved hers from his per- 
son. He did it gently ; but what was the use of such nonsense as that ? 

“The Lord giveth,” said the wife, “and the Lord taketh away.” Hearing 
this, Sir Hugh made with his head a gesture of impatience. ‘“ Blessed be the 
name of the Lord,” continued Lady Clavering. Her voice was low and al- 
most trembling, and she repeated the words as though they were a task 
which she had set herself. 

“That's all very well in its way,” said he, “ but what’s the special use of it 
now? I hate twaddle. One must bear one’s misfortune as one best can, I 
don’t believe that kind of thing ever makes it lighter.” 

“They say it does, Hugh.” 

“ Ah, they say! Have they ever tried? If you have been living up to 
that kind of thing all your life, it may be very well; that is as well at one 
time as another. But it won’t give me back my boy.” 

“No, Hugh, he will never come back again; but we may think that he’s 
in heaven.” , 

“Tf that is enough for you, letit be so, But don’t talk to me of it. I 
don’t like it. It doesn’t suit me. I had only one, and he has gone. It is 
always the way.” He spoke of the child as having been his—not his and 
hers. She felt this, and understood the want of affection which it conveyed ; 
but she said nothing of it. 

“Oh, Hugh, what could we do? It was not our fault.” 

“Who is talking of any fault? I have said nothing as to fault. He was 
always poor and sickly. The Claveringsgenerally have been so strong. Look 
at myself, and Archie, and my sisters. Well, it cannot be helped. Thinking 
of it will not bring him back again. You had better tell some one to get me 
something to eat. I came away, of course, without any dinner.” 

She herself had eaten nothing since the morning, but she neither spoke nor 
thought of that. She rang the bell, and going out into the passage, gave the 
servant the order on the stairs. 

“It is no good my staying here,” he said. “I will go and dress, It is the 
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best not to think of such things—much the best. People call that heartless, 
of course; but then people are fools. If I were to sit still, and think of it for 
a week together, what good could I do?” 

“ But how not to think of it? That is the thing.” 

“Women are different, 1 suppose. I will dress, and then go down to the 
breakfast-room. Tell Saunders to get me a bottle of champagne. You will 
be better also if you will take a glass of wine.” 

It was the first word he had spoken which showed any care for her, and she 
qwas gratefnl for it. As he arose to go, she came close to him again, and put 
her hand very gently on hisarm. “Hugh,” she said, “ will you not see him?” 

“ What good will that do?” 

“T think you would regret it if you were to let them take him away with- 
out looking at him. He is so pretty as he lies in his little bed. I thought 
you would come with me to see him.” He was more gentle with her than 
she had expected, and she led him away to the room which had been their 
own, and in which the child had died. 

“ Why here?” he said, almost angrily, as he entered. 

“T have had him here with me since you went.” 

“ He should not be here now,” he said, shuddering. “I wish he had been 
moved before I came. I will not have this room any more; remember that.” 
She led him up to the foot of the little cot, which stood close by the head of 
her own bed, and then she removed a handkerchief which lay upon the child’s 
face. 

“Oh, Hugh! oh, Hugh!” she said, and throwing her arms round his neck, 
she wept violently upon his breast. For a few moments he did not disturb 
her, but stood looking at his boy’s face. “Hugh, Hugh,” she repeated, “will 
you not be kind to me? Do bekindtome. It is not my fault that we are 
childless.” 

Still he endured her for a few moments longer. He spoke no word to her, 
but he let her remain there with her head upor his breast. 

“ Dear Hugh, I love you so truly |” 

“This is nonsense,” said he; “sheer nonsense.” His voice was low and 
very hoarse. “ Why do you talk of kindness now?” 

“ Because I am so wretched.” 

“ What have I done to make you wretched ?” 

“T do not mean that; but if you will be gentle with me, it will comfort 
me. Do not leave me here all alone, now my darling has been taken from 
me.” 

Then he shook her from him, not violently, but with a persistent action. 

“Do you mean that you want to go up to town?” he said. 

“Oh, no; not that.” 

“Then what is it you want? Where would you live, if not here?” 

“ Anywhere you please, only that you should stay with me.” 

“ All that is nonsense. I wonder that you should talk of such things now. 
Come away from this, and let me go to my room. All this is trash and non- 
sense, and I hate it.” She put back with careful hands the piece of cambric 
which she had moved, and then, seating herself on a chair, wept violently, 
with her hands closed upon her face. “ That comes of bringing me here,” he 
said. “Get up, Hermione. I will not have you so foolish. Get up, I say. 
I will have the room closed till the men come.” 

“Oh, nol” 
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“Get up, I say, and come away.” Then she rose, and followed him out of 
the chamber ; and when he went to change his clothes, she returned to the 
room in which he had found her. There she sat and wept, while he went 
down and dined and drank alone. But the old housekeeper brought her up 
a morsel of food and a glass of wine, saying that her master desired that she 
would take it. 

“T will not leave you, my lady, till you have done so,” said Hannah. “To 
fast so long must be bad always.” 

Then she eat the food, and drank a drop of wine, and allowed the old wo- 
man to take her away to the bed that had been prepared for her. Of her 
husband she saw no more for four days. On the next morning a note was 
brought to her, in which Sir Hugh told her that he had returned to London, 
It was necessary, he said, that he should see his lawyer and his brother. He 
and Archie would return for the funeral. With reference to that he had al- 
ready given orders. 

During the next three days, and till her husband’s return, Lady Clavering 
remained at the rectory ; and in the comfort of Mrs. Clavering’s presence, she 
almost felt that it would be well for her if those days could be prolonged. 
But she knew the hour at which her husband would return, and she took care 
to be at home when he arrived. “ You will come and see him?” she said to 
the rector, as she left the parsonage. ‘“ You will come at once—in an hour or 
two?” Mr. Clavering remembered the circumstances of his last visit to the 
house, and the declaration he had then made that he would not return there. 
But all that could not now be considered. 

“Yes,” he said, “ I will come across this evening. But you had better tell 
him, so that he need not be troubled to see me if he would rather be alone.” 

“Oh, he will see you. Of course he will see you. And you will not re- 
member that he ever offended you?” 

Mrs. Clavering had written both to Julia and to Harry, and the day of the 
funeral had been settled. Harry had*already communicated his intention of 
coming down ; and Lady Ongar had replied to Mrs. Clavering’s letter, saying 
that she could not now offer to go to Clavering Park, but that if her sister 
would go elsewhere with her—to some place, perhaps, on the sea-side—she 
would be glad to accompany her; and she used many arguments in her letter 
to show that such an arrangement as this had better be made. 

“ You will be with my sister,” she had said ; “and she will understand why 
I do not write to her myself, and will not think that it comes from coldness.” 
This had been written before Lady Ongar saw Harry Clavering. 

Mr. Clavering, when he got to the great house, was immediately shown into 
the room in which the baronet and his younger brother were sitting. They 
had, some time since, finished dinner, but the decanters were still on the table 
before them. “Hugh,” said the rector, walking up to his elder nephew brisk- 
ly, “I grieve for you. I grieve for you from the bottom of my heart.” 

“Yes,” said Hugh, “it has been a heavy blow. Sit down, uncle. There is 
a clean glass there, or Archie will fetch you one.” Then Archie looked out a 
clean glass, and passed the decanter ; but of this the rector took no direct no- 
tice. 


“Tt has been a blow, my poor boy—a heavy blow,” said the rector. “ None 
heavier could have fallen. But our sorrows come from Heaven, as do our 
blessings, and must be accepted.” 

“ We are all like grass,” said Archie, “ and must be cut down in our turns.” 
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Archie, in saying this, intended to put on his best behavior. He was as 
sincere as he knew how to be. 

“Come, Archie, none of that,” said his brother. “It is my uncle’s trade.” 

“Hugh,” said the rector, “unless you can think of it so, you will find no 
comfort.” 

“And I expect none, so there is an end of that. Different people think 
of these things differently, you know, and it is of no more use for me to 
bother you than it is for you to bother me. My boy has gone, and I know 
that he will not come back to me. I shall never have another, and it is hard to 
bear. But, meaning no offence to you, I would sooner be left to bear it in my 
own way. If I were to talk about grass, as Archie did just now, it would be 
a humbug, and I hate humbug. No offence to you. Take some wine, uncle.” 
But the rector could not drink wine in that presence, and therefore he escaped 
as soon as he could. He spoke one word of intended comfort to Lady Claver- 
ing, and then returned to the rectory. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
YES; WRONG—CERTAINLY WRONG. 


Harry CuAverine had heard the news of his little cousin’s death before 
he went to Bolton Street to report the result of his negotiation with the 
count. His mother’s letter with the news had come to him in the morning, 
and on the same evening he called on Lady Ongar. She also had then received 
Mrs. Clavering’s letter, and knew what had occurred at the park. Harry 
found her alone, having asked the servant whether Madam Gordeloup was 
with his mistress, Had such been the case he would have gone away, and 
left his message untold. 

As he entered the room his mind was naturally full of the tidings from 
Clavering. Count Pateroff and his message had lost some of their importance 
through this other event, and the emptiness-of the childless house was the 
first subject of conversation between him and Lady Ongar. “I pity my sister 
greatly,” said she. “I feel for her as deeply as I should have done had noth- 
ing occurred to separate us—but I cannot feel for him.” 

“T do,” said Harry. 

“ He is your cousin, and perhaps has been your friend ?” 

“No, not especially. He and I have never pulled well together ; but still 
I pity him deeply.” ; 

“He is not my cousin, but I know him better than you do, Harry. He 
will not feel much himself, and his sorrow will be for his heir, not for his son. 
He is a man whose happiness does not depend on the life or death of any one. 
He likes some people, as he once liked me; but I do not think that he ever 
loved any human being. He will get over it, and he will simply wish that 
Hermy may die, that he may marry another wife. Harry, I know him so 
well!” 

“ Archie will marry now,” said Harry. 

“Yes; if he can get any one to have him. There are very r fow men who 
can’t get wives, but I can fancy Archie Clavering to be one of them. He has 
not humility enough to ask the sort of girl who would be glad to take him. 
Now, with his improved prospects, he will want a royal princess or something 
not much short of it. Money, rank, and biood might have done before, but 
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he'll expect youth, beauty, and wit now, as well as the other things. He may 
marry after all, for he is just the man to walk out of a church some day with 
the cookmaid under his arm as his wife.” 

“ Perhaps he may find something between a princess and a cookmaid.” 

“T hope, for your sake, he may not—neither a princess nor a cookmaid, nor 
anything between.” 

“He has my leave to marry to-morrow, Lady Ongar. If I had my wish, 
Hugh should have his house full of children.” 

“Of course that is the proper thing to say, Harry.” 

“T won't stand that from you, Lady Ongar. What I say, I mean; and no 
one knows that better than you.” 

“Won't you, Harry? From whom, then, if not from me? But come, I 
will do you justice, and believe you to be simple enough to wish anything of 
the kind. The sort of castle in the air which you build, is not to be had by 
inheritance, but to be taken by storm. You must fight for it.” 

“Or work for it.” 

“Or win it in some way off your own bat; and no lord ever sat prouder in 
his castle than you sit in those that you build from day to day in your imag- 
ination. And you sally forth and do all manner of magnificent deeds. You 
help distressed damsels—poor me, for instance; and you attack enormous 
dragons—shall I say that Sophie Gordeloup is the latest dragon ?—and you 
wish well to your enemies, such as Hugh and Archie; and you cut down 
enormous forests, which means your coming miracles as an engineer—and 
then you fall gloriously in love. When is that last to be, Harry?” 

“I suppose, according to all precedent, that must be done with the dis- 
tressed damsel,” he said—fool that he was. 

“No, Harry, no; you shall take your young, fresh, generous heart to a 
better market than that; not but that the distressed damsel will ever remem- 
ber what might once have been.” 

He knew that he was playing on the edge of a precipice—that he was flut- 
tering as a moth round a candle. He knew that it behooved him now at once 
to tell her all his tale as to Stratton and Florence Burton—that if he could 
tell it now, the pang would be over and the danger gone. But he did not tell 
it. Instead of telling it he thought of Lady Ongar’s beauty, of his own early 
love, of what might have been his had he not gone to Stratton. I think he 
thought, if not of her wealth, yet of the power and place which would have 
been his were it now open to him to ask her for her hand.. When he had declared 
that he did not want his cousin’s inheritance, he had spoken the simple truth. 
He was not covetous of another’s money. Were Archie to marry as many 
wives as Henry, and have as many children as Priam, it would be no offence 
to him, His desires did not lie in that line. But in this other case, the 
woman before him who would so willingly have endowed him with all she 
possessed, had been loved by him before he had ever seen Florence Burton. 
In all his love for Florence—so he now told himself, but so told himself 
falsely—he had ever remembered that Julia Brabazon had been his first love, 
the love whom he had loved with all his heart. But things had gone with 
him most unfortunately—with a misfortune that had never been paralleled. 
It was thus he was thinking instead of remembering that now was the time in 
which his tale should be told. 

Lady Ongar, however, soon carried him away from the actual brink of the 
precipice. “But how about the dragon,” said she, “or rather about the 
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dragon’s brother, at-whom you were bound to go and tilt on my behalf? Have 
you tilted, or are you a recreant knight?” 

“T have tilted,” said he, “ but the he-dragon professes that he will not re- 
gard himself as killed. In other words, he declares that he will see you.” 

“That he will see me?” said Lady Ongar, and as she spoke there came an 
angry spot on each cheek. “ Does he send me that message as a threat?” 

“ He does not send it as a threat, but I think he partly means it so.” 

“He will find, Harry, that I will not see him; and that should he force 
himself into my presence, I shall know how to punish such an outrage. If 
he sent me any message, let me know it.” 

“To tell the truth, he was most unwilling to speak to me at all, though he 
was anxious to be civil tome. When I had inquired for him some time in 
vain, he came to me with another man, and asked me to dinner. So I went, 
and as there were four of us, of course I could not speak to him then. He 
still had the other man, a foreigner—” 

“ Colonel Schmoff, perhaps ?” 

“Yes; Colonel Schmoff. He kept Colonel Schmoff by him, so as to guard 
him from being questioned.” 

“That is so like him. Everything he does he does with some design—with 
some little plan. Well, Harry, you might have ignored Colonel Schmoff for 
what I should have cared.” 

“T got the count to come out into another room at last, and then he was 
very angry—with me, you know—and talked of what he would do to men 
who interfered with him.” 

“ You will not quarrel with him, Harry? Promise me that there shall be 
no nonsense of that sort—no fighting.” 

“Oh, no; we were friends again very soon. But he bade me tell you that 
there was something important for him to say and for you to hear, which was 
no concern of mine, and which required an interview.” 

“T do not believe him, Harry.” 

“ And he said that he had once been very courteous to you—” 

“Yes; once insolent—and once courteous. I have forgiven the one for the 
other.” ' 

“ He then went on to say that you made him a poor return for his civility 
by shutting your door in his face, but that he did not doubt you would think 
better of it when you had heard his message. Therefore, he said, he should 
call again. That, Lady Ongar, was the whole of it.” 

“Shall I tell you what his intention was, Harry?” Again her face became 
red as she asked this question; but the color which now came to her cheeks 
was rather that of shame than of anger. 

“ What was his intention?” 

“To make you believe that I am in his power; to make you think that he 
has been my lover; to lower me in your eyes, so that you might believe all 
that others have believed—all that Hugh Clavering has pretended to believe. 
That has been his object, Harry, and perhaps you will tell me what success 
he has had.” 

“Lady Ongar!” 

“You know the old story, that the drop which is ever dropping will wear 
the stone. And after all why should your faith in me be as hard even as a 
stone?” 

“ Do you believe that what he said had any such effect?” 
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“It is very hard to look into another person’s heart; and the dearer and 
nearer that heart is to your own, the greater, I think, is the difficulty. I 
know that man’s heart—what he calls his heart—but I don’t know yours.” 

For a moment or two Clavering made no answer, and then, when he did 
speak, he went back from himself to the count. 

“Tf what you surmise of him be true, he must be a very devil. He can- 
not be a man——” 

“ Man or devil, what matters which he be? Which is the worst, Harry, 
and what is the difference? The Fausts of this day want no Mephistopheles 
to teach them guile or to harden their hearts.” 

“T do not believe that there are such men. There may be one.” 

“One, Harry! What was Lord Ongar? What is your cousin Hugh? 
What is this Count Pateroff? Are they not all of the same nature—hard as 
stone, desirous simply of indulging their own appetites, utterly without one 
generous feeling, incapable even of the idea of caring for any one? Is it not 
so? In truth, this count is the best of the three I have named. With him 
@ woman would stand a better chance than with either of the others.” 

“ Nevertheless, if that was his motive, he is a devil.” 

“He shall be a devil if you say so. He shall be anything you please, so 
long as he has not made you think evil of me.” 

“No, he has not done that.” 

“Then I don’t care what he has done, or what he may do. You would not 
have me see him, would you?” This she asked with a sudden energy, throw- 
ing herself forward from her seat with her elbows on the table, and resting her 
face on her hands, as she had already done more than once when he had been 
there; so that the attitude, which became her well, was now customary in his 
eyes. 

“You will hardly be guided by my opinion in such a matter.” 

“By whose, then, will I be guided? Nay, Harry, since you put me to a 
promise, I will make the promise. I will be guided by your opinion. If you 
bid me see him, I will do it—though, I own, it would be distressing to me.” 

“Why should you see him, if you do not wish it?” 

““T know no reason. In truth there is no reason. What he says about 
Lord Ongar is simply some part of his scheme. You see what his scheme is, 
Harry 2” 

“ What is his scheme?” 

“Simply this—that I should be frightened into becoming his wife. My 
darling bosom friend Sophie, who, as I take it, has not quite managed to come 
to satisfactory terms with her brother—and I have no doubt her price for as- 
sistance has been high—has informed me more than once that her brother de- 
sires to do me so much-honor. The count, perhaps, thinks that he can man- 
age such a bagatelle without any aid from his sister; and my, dearest Sophie 
seems to feel that she can do better with me herself in my widowed state, 
than if I were to take another husband. They are so kind and so affection- 
ate; are they not?” 

At this moment tea was brought in, and Clavering sat for a time silent with 
his cup in his hand. She, the meanwhile, had resumed the old position with 
her face upon her hands, which she had abandoned when the servant entered 
the room, and was now sitting looking at him as he sipped his tea with his 
eyes averted from her. “I cannot understand,” at last he said, “why you 
should persist in your intimacy with such a woman,” 
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“ You have not thought about it, Harry, or you would understand it. It 
is, I think, very easily understood.” 

“You know her to be treacherous, false, vulgar, covetous, unprincipled, 
You cannot like her. You say she is a dragon.” 

“ A dragon to you, I said.” 

“You cannot pretend that she is a lady, and yet you put up with her soci- 
ety.” 

“Exactly. And now tell me what you would have me do.” 

“T would have you part from her.” 

“But how? It is so easy to say, part. Am I to bar my door against her 
when she has given me no offence? Am I to forget that she did me great 
service, when I sorely needed such services? Can I tell her to her face that 
she is all these things that you say of her, and that therefore I will for the 
future dispense with her company? Or do you believe that people in this 
world associate only with those they love and esteem?” 

“T would not have one for my intimate friend whom I did not love and es- 
teem.” 

“ But, Harry, suppose that no one loved and esteemed you; that you had 
no home down at Clavering with a father that admires you and a mother that 
worships you; no sisters that think you to be almost perfect, no comrades 
with whom you can work with mutual regard and emulation, no self-confi- 
dence, no high hopes of your own, no power of choosing companions whom 
you can esteem and love—suppose with you it was Sophie Gordeloup or none 
—how would it be with you then?” 

His heart must have been made of stone if this had not melted it. He got 
up, and coming round to her, stood over her. “Julia,” he said, “it is not so 
with you.” 

“But it is so with Julia,” she said. “That is the truth. Pow am I better 
than she, and why should I not associate with her?” 

“ Better than she! As women you are poles asunder.” 

“ But as dragons,” she said, smiling, “ we come together.” 

“Do you mean that you have no one to love you?” 

“Yes, Harry; that is just what Ido mean. I have none to love me. In 
playing my cards, I have won my stakes in money and rank, but have lost 
the amount ten times told in affection, friendship, and that general unpro- 
nounced esteem which creates the fellowship of men and women in the world, 
I have a carriage and horses, and am driven about with grand servants; and 
people, as they see me, whisper and say that is Lady Ongar, whom nobody 
knows. I can see it in their eyes till I fancy that I can hear their words.” 

“ But it is all false.” 

“What is false? It is not false that I have deserved this. I have done 
that which has made me a fitting companion for such a one as Sophie Gorde- 
loup, though I have not done that which perhaps these people think.” 

He paused again before he spoke, still standing near her on the rug. 
“ Lady Ongar——” he said. 

“Nay, Harry; not Lady Ongar when we are together thus. Let me feel 
that I have one friend who can dare to call me by my name—from whose 
mouth I shall be pleased to hear my name. You need not fear that I shall 
think that it means too much. I will not take it as meaning what it used to 
mean.” 

He did not know how to go on with his speech, or in truth what to say to 
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her, Florence Burton was still present to his mind, and from minute to min- 
ute he told himself that he would not become a villain. But now it had come 
to that with him, that he would have given all that he had in the world that 
he had never gone to Stratton. He sat down by her in silence, looking away 
from her at the fire, swearing to himself that he would not become a villain, 
.and yet wishing, almost wishing, that he had the courage to throw his honor 
overboard. At last, half turning round toward her, he took her hand, or 
rather took her first by the wrist till he could possess himself of her hand. 
As he did so he touched her hair and her cheek, and she let her hand drop 
till it rested in his. “ Julia,” he said, “ what can I do to comfort you?” She 
did not answer him, but looked away from him as she sat, across the table 
into vacancy. “Julia,” he said again, “is there anything that will comfort 
you?” But still she did not answer him. 

He understood it all as well as the reader will understand it. He knew 
how it was with her, and was aware that he was at that instant false almost 
equally to her and to Florence. He knew that the question he had asked was 
one to which there could be made a true and satisfactory answer, but that his 
safety lay in the fact that that answer was all but impossible for her to give. 
Could she say, “ Yes, you can comfort me. Tell me that you yet love me, 
and I will be comforted?” But he had not designed to bring her into such 
difficulty as this. He had not intended to be cruel. He had drifted into 
treachery unawares, and was torturing her, not because he was wicked, but 
because he was weak. He had held her hand now for some minute or two, 
but still she did not speak to him. Then he raised it and pressed it warmly 
to his lips. 

“ No, Harry,” she said, jumping from her seat and drawing her hand rapidly 
from him; “no; it shall not be like that. Let it be Lady Ongar again if the 
sound of the other name brings back too closely the memory of other days. 
Let it be Lady Ongar again. I can understand that it will be better.” As 
she spoke she walked away from him across the room, and he followed her. 

“ Are you angry ?” he asked her. 

“No, Harry; not angry. How should I be angry with you who alone are 
left to me of my old friends? But, Harry, you must think for me, and spare 
me in my difficulty.” 

“Spare you, Julia?” 

“Yes, Harry, spare me; you must be good to me and considerate, and make 
yourself like a brother tome. But people will know you are not a brother, 
and you must remember all that for my sake. But you 1ust not leave me or 
desert me. Anything that people might say would be better than that.” 

“ Was I wrong to kiss your hand?” 

“ Yes, wrong, certainly wrong—that is, not wrong, but unmindful.” 

“T did it,” he said, “ because I love you.” As he spoke the tears stood in 
both his eyes. 

“ Yes; you love me, and I you; but not with love that may show itself in 
that form. That was the old love, which I threw away, and which has been 
lost. That was at an end when I—jilted you. I am not angry; but you will 
remember that that love exists no longer? You will remember that, Harry?” 

He sat himself down in a chair in the far part of the room, and two tears 
coursed their way down his cheeks. She stood over him and watched him as 
he wept. “I did not mean to make you sad,” she said. “Come, we will be 
gad no longer. I understand it all. I know how it is with you. The old 
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love is lost, but we shall not the less be friends.” Then he rose suddenly from 
his chair, and taking her in his arms, and holding her closely to his bosom, 
pressed his lips to hers. 

He was so quick in this that she had not the power, even if she had the 
wish, to restrain him. But she struggled in his arms, and held her face aloof 
from him as she gently rebuked his passion. “No, Harry, no; not so,” she 
said, “it must not be so.” 

“Yes, Julia, yes; it shall be so; ever so—always so.” And he was still 
holding her in his arms, when the door opened, and with stealthy, cat-like 
steps Sophie Gordeloup entered the room. Harry immediately retreated from 
his position, and Lady Ongar turned upon her friend, and glared upon her 
with angry eyes. 

“ Ah,” said the little Franco-Pole, with an expression of infinite delight on 
her detestable visage, “ah, my dears, is it not well that I thus announce 
myself?” 

“No,” said Lady Ongar, “it is not well. It is anything but well.” 

“And why not well, Julie? Come, do not be foolish. Mr. Clavering is 
only a cousin, and a very handsome cousin, too. What does it signify before 
me?” 

“It signifies nothing before you,” said Lady Ongar. 

“ But before the servant, Julie——?” 

“It would signify nothing before anybody.” 

“ Come, come, Julie, dear; that is nonsense.” 

“Nonsense or no nonsense, I would wish to be private when I please. 
Will you tell me, Madam Gordeloup, what is your pleasure at the present 
moment ?” 

“ My pleasure is to beg your pardon and to say you must forgive your poor 
friend. Your fine man-servant is out, and Bessy let me in. I told Bessy I 
would go up by myself, and that is all. If I have come too late I beg 
pardon.” 

“ Not too late, certainly—as I am still up.” 

“And I wanted to ask you about the pictures to-morrow? You said, 
perhaps you would go to-morrow—perhaps not.” 

Clavering had found himself to be somewhat awkwardly situated while 
Madam Gordeloup was thus explaining the causes of her having come unan- 
nounced into the room ; as soon, therefore, as he found it practicable, he took 
his leave. “Julia,” he said, “as Madam Gordeloup is with you, I will now 
go.” 

“ But you will let me see you soon?” 

“ Yes, very soon; that is, as soon as I return from Clavering. I leave town 
early to-morrow morning.” 

“ Good-by then,” and she put out her hand to him frankly, smiling sweetly 
on him. As he felt the warm pressure of her hand he hardly knew whether 
to return it or reject it. But he had gone too far now for retreat, and he 
held it firmly for a moment in his own. She smiled again upon him, oh! so 
passionately, and nodded her head at him. He had never, he thought, seen a 
woman look so lovely, or more light of heart. How different was her coun- 
tenance now from that she had worn when she told him, earlier on that fatal 
evening, of all the sorrows that made her wretched! That nod of hers said 
so much. “We understand each other now—do we not? Yes; although 
this spiteful woman has for the moment come between us, we understand 
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each other. And is it not sweet? Ah! the troubles of which I told you ;— 
you, you have cured them all.” All that had been said plainly in her fare- 
well salutation, and Harry had not dared to contradict it by any expression 
of his countenance. 

“ By, by, Mr. Clavering,” said Sophie. 

“Good evening, Madam Gordeloup,” said Harry, turning upon her a look 
of bitter anger. Then he went, leaving the two women together, and walked 
home to Bloor:*hury Square—not with the heart of a joyous, thriving lover. 








BY MOONLIGHT. 


——ee 


HEARD the death of daylight 
Mourn’d by mavis and merle, 
And now the moonlight holds the earth, 
As dreams a sleeping girl, 
Braiding the leagues of water 
With ribbons of molten pearl. 


It wraps the tremulous tree-tops 
In a vail of woven snows, 

It spills for elves a dewy draught 
In the goblet of the rose, 

And shimmers on the laurels 
In radiant repose. 


With gems in soundless caverns 
It sows the darkness there, 
It pours a lucent hail of pearls 
Among the sea-weed’s hair, 
Between the twisted corals 
Of many an ocean lair. 


O moonlight, if the waters 
In sunless depths below— 
If murky chambers of the earth 
Have felt thy soothing glow, 
Drop down a single jewel 
In a dark, dark heart I know. 
Epear Fawcett. 

















VIEWS OF MORMONDOM. 


By a Mormon ELpEr. 





RS. FERRIS, Mrs. Waite, Col. Steptoe, Lieut. Gunnison, Carvallo, Bur- 

ton, Bowles, and others, have published books and written much upon 

the Mormons. The problem evolving in them and their history, has been 

generally and very pertinently pronounced one of the wonders of the age. 
Be it of whatever quality it may, it is certainly this. 

It is wonderful that from six individuals, who formed the germ of this com- 
munity April 6, 1830, should have sprung, not a great church (for that is an 
often repeated result of fanaticism), but a little nation; for when a people be- 
gin to manifest themselves through social and political organizations, and com- 
mercial activities, just there they begin to lose the fanatical element, and be- 
come in common with other men. Asa mere church, then, though they were 
millions, but scattered throughout the world, filling up their religious history 
with devotional exercises and fervent faith, the matter would not be so won- 
derfully problematical as now. The theology of the Mormons has never 
struck the world; it is the facts that have grown out of the movements of the 
people, and not their faith. Outside the pale of Mormondom, none ask if the 
faith of the people be true or false ; but how much has America, and the Old 
World as well, been concerned at times over the outgrowths and doings of the 
Mormons? Indeed, I do not think we are much concerned ourselves over our 
abstract theology, and the special phases of our belief. It is the facts and 
their circumstantial, not theological history, in which they have become as 
the settings that occupy the Mormons most, and form the strong chains that 
bind this peculiar community together. Yes, we are called peculiar. That is 
the epithet of expressiveness used to tell something of us and explain our 
mystery. True, we are peculiar. How infinitely we are so has not been 
largely told, nor perhaps is it fully tellable. It is best illustrated in the his- 
tory and doings of the people, and the results that grow out of them. Ever 
and anon something of this comes out prominently, and provokes society into 
admiration or strong reprehension, but seldom now contempt; and then comes 
out that phrase, designed to express and explain so much—a peculiar people. 
It is, however, convertible, and alternately means a wonderful people, an ob- 
noxious people. 

I was in Great Salt Lake City when Mr. Speaker Colfax and his companions 
visited Utah in their tour across the continent, and heard their very fervid 
speeches, addressed to the citizens from the balcony of the hotel. With sur- 
prise, not unmixed with pleasure certainly, I witnessed and heard how much 
they were provoked into admiration, aye, positive enthusiasm. Doubtless 
they have since been very much surprised themselves. What they then said 
to the peonle upon their marvellous achievements in subduing the wilderness, 
making it blossom as the rose, and their mighty aid in developing the western 
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part of the American continent, was doubtless most sincere and appreciative, 
It certainly was very spontaneous and enthusiastic. Mr. Colfax declared that 
the entire nation was indebted to the Mormons; not, as before observed, for 
their faith, but their social unfolding and mighty works. As for Mr. Bowies, 
he was as juicy in his speech as in his personal appearance, and as racy in his 
style and flow as a well-satisfied alderman after a good dinner and a bottle of 
wine. He painted to the hospitable citizens (for such they with repeated em- 
phasis called them) a view of Salt Lake City as the Jerusalem of America, to 
which, when the Pacific railroad was completed, tourists from all parts of the 
continent would come up yearly to eat strawberries! His picture was highly 
colored, and very likely pleased himself more than the Mormons, who have 
long ago toned down to a solid self-satisfaction over their works. Indeed, it 
is something uncommon to get a Mormon Salt Lake audience very enthusias- 
tic upon the score of what they have accomplished or what they may expect 
to become. They have done so much, undertaken so much, and anticipated 
so much, that it is difficult for any enthusiastic “stranger within our gates” 
to enlarge that view. Thus, when Mr. Bowles painted us such a highly-col- 
ored picture, and pointed down the vista of a few years to a looming new Je- 
rusalem in the Rocky Mountains, ete., there was no new prospect opened. 
Mr. Richardson, of the “ Tribune,” was more philosophical in his tone. He, 
too, was enthusiastic upon strawberries, and the wonderful results of Mormon 
industry and enterprise that met them on every hand and in every view ; but 
there was a vein of social philosophy in his speech. He laid strong and sug- 
gestive emphasis upon the fact that all these evidences of industry and so- 
cial growth, seen everywhere on the very face of Mormondom, were oracles 
speaking, in behalf of the people, of their virtue and their intelligence. I 
have not over-worded him in this. Mr. Richardson will find, by referring to 
the text of his speech, that he even said more than is here affirmed of him. 
Upon this point, it was indeed a very sound and pertinent bit of social phi- 
losophy. 

And was not Mr. Richardson right in this view and the argument which it 
evolves? Not lengthy was the wording, but there was a volume in the mat- 
ter. Isit possible that a people with the wonderful history of the Mormons, 
and the fruitful, world-stirring results that have grown out of their mission, 
can be other than virtuous, and intelligent, and abounding with force and 
character ? 

That Mormondom has stirred the world is a well-substantiated fact. It is 
ever a problem of the age, and is ever coming uppermost. Everybody on one 
side, and the Mormons on the other, are doing their very best to solve it. 
Congress will work at it ; Congress must work at it. The whole nation must 
take the matter in hand, and the problem shall be solved. But how to solve 
it? Aye, there’s the rub; that is what nobody very clearly sees, I believe, 
up to President Johnson and Brigham Young. That Brigham and the Mor- 
mons believe in their mission, and that they will continue it with all the ear- 
nestness of the past, and the tenacious intensity of a people grown big and 
forced by multiplied necessities, there can be no doubt in the mind of any 
reflecting man. Defiant? Why not defiant? To all antagonism against 
them, the Mormons are defiant. Believe it, for they are. In New York I 
am defiant ; and I know that in Salt Lake City my brethren are the same, 
But make not this to mean disloyalty. We stand upon the rights of our con- 
science and the exercise of our mission, and to all that is antagonistic to that 
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we do stand defiant, though all the world should be on the opposite side 
against the handful. The Mormons dare not and will not leave that plat- 
form, though it should take the head of every true man among them. . And 
did the Puritan Fathers dare leave their stand-ground? Did ever any body 
of men, earnest and true, resign a cause and depart from their work ? 

But what is the mission of the Mormons? Their mission is not treason to 
the Government and the Union. Its injunctions charge fidelity to them. 
Everybody ought to know by this time, so often has it been repeated, that 
Joseph Smith, the founder, predicted that the day would come when the 
Mormons would save the Union and preserve the Constitution in its integrity. 
The people have believed this as much as any part of their religion. It may 
be one of their extravagances, as strong in its expression as polygamy itself, 
and quite as objectionable for the Nation to admit, but it shows how radical is 
the doctrine of loyalty with Mormons. They boast of this. It is not modest, 
perhaps, but it is earnest. And how can they expect to fulfil it? By dis- 
loyalty and rebellion? That is clearly an anti-programme. No, but by their 
marvellous social outgrowths, yet only in their infancy; the moral weight 
which they, as a community, expect to obtain in the Nation in consequence, 
and the conservative and preservative potency which the people of the United 
States might ascribe to the Brigham Young now, or some Brigham Young to 
come. Hence thousands of the Mormons have religiously believed, and do 
still believe, that Brigham will be yet President of the United States. It is 
ambitious in them, it is true. One thing I am assured, the Nation would be 
in safe and potent hands. Supposing all this—rather insane, it must be ad- 
mitted—were to be accomplished, what of treason is there in the programme? 
—rather how much of ambitious fidelity? Could it be accomplished, but by 
the best faith and most unanimous consent of the Nation? Should the day 
ever come that sees him in the Presidential chair, it will be found that no man 
since Cromwell will so much compare with him, and America, not Mormon- 
dom, then would spread empire over the world. It is mad dreaming, this, we 
know ; but it all proves that our mission is radical loyalty, and the glory of 
America is the culmination thereof. 

The Mormon programme is, first, missionary operations. The Mormon 
elders have spread the net work of their missionary movements throughout 
the world. They are a nation of missionaries. Not in the history of any 
community have they their counterpart in this specialty. I think not even 
the early Christians will afford so broad and entire an example of a mission- 
ary people as the Mormons. They have all been missionaries and preachers, 
almost toa man. How much this has tended to make them what they are, 
in their numbers, their foree and character, and their vast social and emigra- 
grational enterprises, one can catch, in outline, at a glance. Even the very 
teamsters, who come down yearly to the frontiers to gather the emigrating 
Mormons to Utah—that little armyof wagoners sent down to help on the 
Mormon conquest—take upon themselves the character of missionaries. They 
are, every one of them, on missions, from the captain to the least “ bull- 
whacker” of the trains. It is a point of honor, and not one of them will re- 
sign his title. It is the Mormon knighthood, and every man of it claims 
the missionary order, even if he has done no more than administered bounti- 
fully to his teams the wagoner’s gospel, during an emigration campaign. 
There is something ludicrous, perhaps, in this, but there is much philosophy— 
much of the philosophy of the Mormon movement and the causes of their 
growth, 
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But to speak of their missionary movement proper, in its manifestations 
throughout the world. The Mormon elders have extensively missioned Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales, and made inroads into Ireland, though not with 
marked success. There are, however, many Irishmen in the community. One 
of the noblest-hearted gentlemen and most brilliant intellects of our “ peculiar 
people” was an Irishman. It was the lamented James Ferguson, whose 
name has appeared as Adjutant-General in the signature of that curious anti- 
Mormon-got-up document recently going the rounds of the papers. The sons 
of Ireland, then, are not unrepresented, as some would have it appear, among 
the Mormon community. Indeed, they have given many missionaries to the 
movement, as well as members to the body. This same James Ferguson was 
pastor of the Irish Mission, and afterward editor of the “ Mountaineer;” a 
brilliant lawyer, legislator, and Adjutant-General of the Militia of Utah. 
The present assistant-editor of the “ Deseret News” is an Irishman, and he 
also has been a missionary, both in Ireland and England. Patrick Lynch, 
Attorney at Law and Clerk of the United States District Court, is a son of 
Erin. He was educated for a Catholic priest. 

Not designing to dwell upon views of detail here, much must be left that 
could be said upon the Mormon missionary movement touching Ireland. 
France has been also a poor field, though missions have been established there 
and papers published. Germany has not yet had much done in it, yet elders 
have travelled there, and been to Austria and Prussia. The present revolu- 
tions in Germany, in their finale, will, no doubt, open a large field for Mormon 
missionary operations. The leaders and elders have long calculated upon the 
future of the work in German Fatherland, after the great revolutions and 
changes, which they for over a quarter of a century have been assured would 
come, and have prophesied much concerning. Indeed, Joseph Smith, in the 
early history of this missionary movement that grew out of him, indicated a 
great Germanic Empire to be brought about by revolutions and national re- 
constructions, all designed, of course, for the special augmentation of Mormon- 
dom. Bismark may, therefore, go on his way rejoicing, for he has got the 
great Mormon prophet at his back, if that will do him any good; and, most 
certainly, if he is as potent behind Prussia as he has been to us, then Bismark 
may do all he likes. But that is conditional. It is providing that the 
Protestant and democratic spirit be made broad enough, and liberties—espe- 
cially religious and emigrational liberties—extensively granted to the people. 
If he does not this, then Mormonism has no oracles for Bismark—only to the 
end of his mission, to pass into the hands of some other great agent, to in- 
directly further the ends of Mormondom, and directly the common good of 
the world. Joseph Smith has said that after these revolutions, which his very 
work oracled, Germany would become the greatest missionary cradle of Mor- 
mon empire. It was to far eclipse the glory of the British mission, as a 
“nursing mother” to our growing people; and Great Britain must, first and 
last, have already given to the church two or three hundred thousand souls. 
This would, however, include those who have gone aside, died or been scattered 
throughout America, and especially in such places as St. Louis and California. 
Mr. Sam Brannan, the San Francisco millionaire, who, in the year 46, took 
out the first company of emigrants to California—Mormons—in the ship 
Brooklyn, was once a man in the community. Mr. James Linforth, an ex- 
Mormon, and now one of the prominent men of San Francisco, and an agent 
in the European emigration interest, was, under the Presidency of Europe, 
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the chief of the Mormon emigration and business department of that mission 
at one time, when the writer had the honor of conducting the editorial de- 
partment, as his fellow-laborer in the L. D. 8. European Emigration and 
Publishing Office, 42 Islington, Liverpool. There are hundreds beside; and 
it generally happens that those who have gone out from among us, into the 
“Gentile” commercial world, have almost to a man accumulated wealth, and 
many of them made their mark. Unknown as ex-Mormons, they hold posi 
tions and influence in society, and grow rich. They seem not to have lost one 
part of the Mormon element—the spirit of enterprise and indomitable energy 
that has missioned the world and built up a little nation, with an eventful 
history that no other people can show. The British Mission in particular, 
and that of Europe in general, have thus already given to this country a large 
amount of population from a wonder-working people. Nor is the British 
mission defunct, though it has been constantly pouring, season after season, 
ship-loads of emigrants into this country. When the field is cleared of the 
harvest sheaves, by the gathering home, new and vigorous movements will be 
hurried with bustling activity and impetuous energy throughout the old field, 
and the church in the Kingdom of Great Britain be larger and more forceful 
than of yore, when it numbered over thirty-two thousand. It must be always 
borne in mind, also, that emigration movements go hand-in-hand with our 
missionary operations, and thus the thirty-two thousand of the past told not 
alone the importance and vitality of the British Mission. It indexed that, 
over and above our large emigrations, thirty-two thousand remained when the 
yearly statistics were sent in from a score or two of conferences. They formed 
the epitome, not the full detail, of what had been done and the increase of the 
work. But for the last twelve years, missionary activity in England, Scotland 
and Wales has given place to our vast emigration operations. These must 
now in turn give up the lead, and be suspended into rest, and missionary 
movements be hurled upon Great Britain again. Hundreds of thousands 
more are expected to be gathered out of England, Scotland and Wales; the 
infancy and youth of the work past, the young manhood of the future comes. 

Meantime, during the all-absorbing emigration operations in England, 
Scandinavia has been rising. It was a new field; and in every nation where 
the Saxon or kindred races have been found, if the people have possessed re- 
ligious liberties, and not been bound up by despotism, there the Mormon elder 
has seen a rich field of labor. Thus it has been and still is with Scandi- 
navia. She is already a powerful branch of our foreign missions, and is now 
even rivalling the United Kingdom of Great Britain herself. The work is 
there advancing with the same vigor and success that it once did in England, 
and yearly Scandinavia is sending her ship-loads of home-bound Mormons. 
But Scandinavia must resign again to the mother mission, and take her place 
as the daughter, for the mother has only been nursing and sending home her » 
children, and herrest will but have made her more fruitful. That the past is ever 
repeating itself, is a cardinal truth of history. We may therefore expect that 
in the starting of this great missionary movement of the future, to which the 
Mormons have for years looked, the United States is the place that the “stone 
cut out of the mountains” will first strike. America, then, might reasonably 
expect before long a host of Mormon elders opening a vigorous campaign 
throughout the land. And then to England again ! 

But Germany is to be the crowning mission. And Russia—what of her? 
Do our editors begin to prophesy something of Russia’s destiny? So did Jo- 
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seph Smith, the great Mormon prophet. He declared, in his day—over a 
quarter of a century ago—that Russia would become the dominant empire of 
Europe. Of course she is ours in due time, as well as Germany. Will these 
Europeans have the goodness to make haste and make their work broad and 
liberal enough for Republican America to take them in, for the Mormon el- 
ders are waiting. And Italy and the rest? They are not left out of the pro- 
gramme. ' 

There is nothing born, nothing brought to pass, that the Mormons do not 
firmly believe is moving toward the great ends of their mission. Others may 
not place much value upon our prophecies, but the social philosopher ought 
to know what a great programme must of necessity amount to in the hands 
of a people so forceful, so untiring, so wonder-working, as the Mormons, The 
prophecy might not stand for much, but the fulfilment will. The Mormons 
have such a tendency to be everlastingly fulfilling. The prophecy might be 
the parent, and a great programme carried into operation the main cause, of 
the vast results; but to the Mormons it will ever be the realization of a des- 
tined mission. 

Are we not then travelling in the direction of American empire? Are not 
the mission of America and the mission of Mormondom identical in their 
greatest issues? Our polygamy—aye, our very doctrines of theology—are 
but our side issues and phases of specialties; but, fundamentally, we are on 
the track of America—extending the empire of the great republic of the United 
States. I grant we expect Mormondom to form ultimately no insignificant 
part of them. And why should it not, if its empire-founding force brings 
forth the results ? 

As for regenerating us, good! Work at it—work at it! Send us on rail- 
roads, and electric telegraphs, and armies of such regenerators. We, in grate- 
ful return, will send you a host of Mormon missionaries. Work upon us, all 
the nation, and we will work upon you, until a better understanding and fel- 
lowship be brought about. 




















ANCIENT AND MODERN COOKERY. 


HERE was food before there was cooking. Mankind seem to have begun 
as vegetarians, since the bill of fare provided for Adam and Eve was 
only fruit; and they did not know how to cook. It was not until after the 
flood that God authorized Noah to use animals as freely as Adam had been 
authorized to use fruit—and even more freely, for no animal was on that oc- 
casion excepted. A meat diet now certainly became common ; for Nimrod 
was famous as the first sportsman; and he has accordingly been claimed as 
the legitimate ancestor of Ram-rod and Fishing-rod. 

In certain climates people may live on fruit only, if they do not work at all, 
or work very little. The advocates of the vegetarian system and Graham 
bread make a great deal of noise about the simplicity of living of the ancients, 
because, like all extremists, they see it through a telescope. But they hald 
this by the wrong end. The ancients lived simply until they learned luxury, 
and then they were luxurious up to and beyond the limit of their finances. 

Some historians are of opinion that it was the desire of augmenting and 
varying their commissariat that made the Phcenicians a maritime and com- 
mercial people. It is supposed that they were the first who ate cauliflowers, 
which they found in the Island of Cyprus. I may here observe that the cab- 
bage, a nearrelation of the cauliflower, was so highly esteemed by the Egyptians 
that they worshipped it. This was not the last time that “cabbage-heads ” 
have been put in high places. Two Pheenicians, Selech and Misor, are said 
to have invented seasoning, having first taught to mix salt with food. 

The Greeks, during the siege of Troy, did not yet know much of the art of 
cooking; they mostly broiled their meat, and had no cooks. Agamemnon 
himself broiled a whole back of beef and served it to Ajax, his guest. How- 
ever, their wars with the Persians soon introduced refinement among them, 
and we find that under Pericles, they were giving feasts nearly as grand as 
those of Sardanapalus, and in which oxen, sheep, etc., were prepared and 
served by the dozen, and birds and fish by the thousand. They beat the 
Persian soldiers, but were conquered by the Persian cooks. The Greeks were, 
in their turn, conquered by the Romans; their cooks were carried away by 
the conquerors, and Grecian cookery was introduced into all the Roman 
dominions. The Romans afterward surpassed the Greeks in feasting. Helio- 
gabalus, although a mere boy, was in the habit of eating several hundred 
thrushes’ brains at his supper. The thrush business, by the way, was a large 
one among the Romans of that period. One smart old lady used to sell out 
of her thrushery sixty thousand birds a year. The Egyptian Cleopatra, after 
having conquered Mark Antony, is said, in order to partake of the most costly 
breakfast that could be devised, to have had a pearl of great value dissolved 
in vinegar, and to have drunk it to commence her breakfast, in lieu of ver- 
mouth, as an appetizer. This story, however, needs confirmation. It was a 
custom with the Romans, at every public festival, to stuff with birds some 
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very large beeves and roast them entire. A Roman dinner was very often 
composed of two or three thousand dishes. The Emperor Geta, for instance, 
used to insist on having as many courses as there were letters of the alphabet, 
and on having in each course every dish whose name began with its letter. 
That is, he would have at each meal every known dish. 

Lucullus, to whom we owe the discovery of cherries, which he imported 
from the kingdom of Pontus, not contented with the luxury of his Hall of 
Apollo, had a kind of tent built in a garden for a dining hall. One day, 
having invited more guests than usual, under the pretence that the Hall of 
Apollo was not large enough to hold them all they were shown into the gar- 
den, where tables were set under the tent, forming a perfect circle. There 
were seats (the seats of the Romans were more like beds than anything else) 
on the outside only, and curtains around the inside of the tables, high enough 
to hide from view what was in the centre. The guests were surprised at such 
an arrangement; but they had hardly commenced eating, when Lucullus 
raised his hand, all the curtains dropped down, and they found themselves 
seated around a small artificial lake. The lake had been filled with wine, 
sweetened, and flavored with spices, oranges, lemons, etc. Six beautiful young 
women, in three small boats, dressed as nymphs, were on that fairy lake. Of 
the two in each boat, one rowed with small silver oars, and the other held a 
golden ladle in one hand to fill the cups of the guests with wine, and a bunch 
of fragrant flowers in the other, in order to perfume the air. 

On one side of the tent, and concealed behind trees and flowers, were musi- 
cians and singers, playing and singing in turn; on the other was a large wire 
cage, full of rare birds, some remarkable for their plumage, others for their 
singing. Everything was arranged to gratify to the utmost all the senses, 

No less than eighteen hundred kinds of meat, fish, vegetables, etc., are 
said to have been served at that dinner, which lasted over forty hours. That 
was Roman “simplicity of living.” 

On another occasion, Lucullus ordered a hasty, extemporaneous lunch for a 
couple of friends who called casually. This little affair cost him $5,000. 

The Greeks had large gardens, in which they raised every kind of vegetables 
and green spices, such as asparagus, carrots, cucumbers, leeks, onions, water- 
cress, capers, cumin, fennel, mint, sweet marjoram, parsley, rosemary, sesa- 
mum, garlic, coriander, thyme, mushrooms, pepper, etc. In their orchards 
they had almonds, apples, dates, figs, grapes, olives, pears, quinces, etc., and 
abundance of bee-hives. 

The discoveries of Archestratus increased their supplies. He it was who 
brought home tame rabbits and cucumbers from Spain; dates from Phoenicia ; 
quinces from Cydon; almonds from Mauritania; asparagus from Asia; car- 
rots from Gaul ; garlic and onions from Africa, ete. They had pigeon-houses 
full of pigeons; barn-yards, in which they raised by the thousand, chickens, 
ducks, geese and pheasants. They raised and fattened in small parks, wild 
boars, deer, rabbits and goats. Rabbits were fed on thyme and sweet mar- 
joram for a month before being killed, to give the meat a better flavor. 

Generally, the food of all the animals they raised, was selected with the 
greatest care. They employed many fowlers, who supplied them, according 
to the season, with small robins, called red-breasts, fig-peckers, larks, par- 
tridges, wild pigeons, quails, snipes, thrushes, turtle-doves and woodcocks. 
Trappers supplied the market with hares, rabbits and wild boars. 

In fish their supplies were large also; they had crawfish, doree, or John 
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Dory—a curious fish that changes color two, three or four times in dying ; 
sea-dragon, eels, conger-eels, glaucus, sea-hedgehog, lobster (differing some- 
what from the American lobster), mackerel, muscles, oysters, roach, sardines, 
shad, sole, surmullet, tunny, turbot, swordfish, etc. 

The Greeks stuffed their fish with grated cheese and sweet marjoram. 
They stuffed large pigs with fig-peckers, partridges, quails, thrushes, oysters 
and other mollusks, and with eggs and spices, and roasted them entire. 

Grecian cooks used a great deal of honey, grated cheese and vinegar in their 
sauces. They made what they called sharp sauces with onions and leeks 
chopped fine, vinegar, garlics and grated cheese. For a sweet sauce, they 
generally used dates, honey, sweet marjoram, oil and carrots. They also 
made sauces with oil, vinegar, yolks of eggs boiled hard, leeks chopped fine 
and grated cheese. 

In order to flavor their wines, they mixed together and made a kind of 
paste with roses, violet, sweet marjoram, almonds, all chopped fine, also flour 
and honey, and put the mixture in the barrels for months before drawing the 
wine. Some used to mix a little sea-water in their wine, before drinking it, 
in order to neutralize the effect of the alcohol. 

The Romans, who at first had Grecian cooks, had also Grecian dishes; 
gardens, parks, orchards, barn-yards, etc., to rear birds and game for their 
tables. They imported peacocks from Asia; guinea-birds and truffles from 
Africa ; apricot-trees from Armenia; peach-trees from Persia; raspberries 
from Mount Ida, etc. They sent fishermen to every sea and river known to 
contain good fish. The fish, as soon as caught, were properly cleansed, 
plunged into jars of honey, and thus sent home. 

The most elegant dish of the Romans was a stuffed peacock. A young 
peacock is eatable when properly roasted, but an old one is really very poor 
eating; but the Romans used to prepare them in the following way: They 
selected those with the most beautiful plumage, and stifled them to death ; 
believing that that mode of killing gave more brilliancy to the plumage. As 
soon as dead, they carefully split the bird open by an incision all along the 
back, from the bill to the rump. They then took out all the bones, meat, etc. ; 
leaving only the bones of the legs to the first joint, those of the wings to the 
second joint, and the head whole, except the brain, eyes and tongue. The 
inside of the skin was now immediately lined with a coating of glue and filled 
with bran to keep it in shape. The feathers that were spoiled were varnished, 
and false but brilliant eyes were placed instead of the natural ones. When 
dry, the skin was filled with roasted birds, or with the flesh of birds chopped 
and cooked, and carefully sewed up. The bird was served on a large silver dish 
made for that purpose. The dish was of an oblong shape, and in the middle 
and soldered to it was something resembling the trunk of a tree with a kind 
of limb on which the bird was fastened. It was meant to look just as if it 
were alive, and resting itself on a perch, with an ear of millet in its bill. It 
was always served at the beginning of the dinner, and was one of the last 
dishes eaten. It was always carved on the table, and while the host was 
serving it, it was etiquette for one of the guests to harangue upon the beauties 
of the plumage and the excellence of the meat. 

The Romans were not deceived about the excellence of peacock’s flesh. 
They knew very well, and so did their authors, that not a particle of the 
bird’s meat had been used. They somehow got into the habit of speaking of 
the goodness of the meat, and so they kept on doing se. 
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This is very likely the reason why we read in many books that the species 
of peacock eaten by the Romans has been lost, and that it was entirely dif- 
ferent from that which we now have. Some believe, also, that the kinds of 
locust and of dormouse eaten by them were not the same that exist now. 
The reason is probably no better. 

I shall now return to the beginning of the subject, and suggest some points 
of contrast and resemblance between ancient and modern cooke ry and eating. 

Acorns are the first food mentioned in profane history, so that the vegeta- 
rian theory of primeval food is supported by all the authority there is. “And 
as men have always appreciated improvements in diet, we are told that the 
Arcadian Pelasgus was worshipped as a god for having shown his fellows the 
use of beechnuts as well as acorns. Certainly it was an improvement. 

Bread was one of the earliest cooked foods. Two thousand years before 
Christ, and for an unknown period before that, it was made in the form of a 
thick paste, and baked by being slapped upon a hot plate of iron or on the 
inside of a hot pot. Luxury in bread long ago reached its highest point, for 
we read that the Athenians had seventy-two kinds, 

The number of articles of food, and of the processes and means for cooking 
and serving it, rapidly increased, up to the acme of ancient gourmandise 
under the later Roman emperors. After their day, it was perhaps never more 
cultivated than during the last half century, or so. 

There was not so very much difference between the sensible points and the 
foolish points of ancient and modern cookery, as might be imagined. The 
ancients were more monstrously extravagant in their expenditures for eating ° 
and drinking than the moderns, and the compounds and processes and accom- 
paniments of their kitchens and feasts were more vulgar than ours, and 
sometimes were horribly brutal. Some of the messes they made up seem 
absurd enough to us, but no more so, apparently, than ours would be to 
them ; and certainly many of their recipes would bear trying to-day. The 
ancients tortured geese to make their livers large, exactly as is done now-a- 
days to make pdtés de foie gras. The Romans ate asses’ flesh ; and there is a 
whole society in Paris now for the express purpose of eating dead horse, and 
getting it into use. The Greeks ate dogs, as the Sioux and the Chinese do. 
The garum of the Romans was made by salting the entrails of fish and leav- 
ing them in the sun until they putrefied into a liquid, and then adding vari- 
ous ingredients. This horrible mess was their Worcestershire sauce. It 
seems abominable to us, but it is surely no worse than “ high ” game, sauer 
krant, or Limburger cheese. They used snails in sauce, and in Europe they 
are still eaten. 

Many, however, of the Roman viands, expenditures, and table customs we 
cannot parallel in modern times. A large, fat, white grub was fed up on 
flour and eaten after being browned over the fire. Grasshoppers were care- 
fully done to a bright, golden yellow. A favorite wine was made by ferment- 
ing mustard seed in the new wine. 

I have referred to Lucullus and his expensive meals. Vitellius paid for 
suppers, only during one period of four months, twenty million dollars. His 
rule was that his meals must not cost less than sixteen thousand dollars each. 
He was accustomed to invite himself to dine with the senators in this style, 
they having to pay the bill; and he actually ruined some of them by this 
antique version of “ boarding round.” 

Under Tiberius, three red mullet were sold for over a thousand dollars. 
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Crassus was so fond of the conger eels he kept in his fish-ponds, that he deco- 
rated them with jewelled bands. Vedius Pollio is infamous for having fed 
live slaves to his eels. 

Some of the accessories of the great Roman feasts were no less curious than 
the viands, as parallels or contrasts to mojern customs. Everybody has 
heard of the skeleton carried round at Egyptian banquets, it is said to pro- 
duce a good moral effect on the guests. More probably it was the contriv- 
ance of a stingy entertainer to spoil their appetites and save expense ; just as 
a shrewd old boarding-house keeper on St. John’s Park is said to have always 
put a pan of hot gingerbread within reach of her boarders just before dinner. 
This is a very satisfying viand, and the thoughtless, hungry guests used often 
to fill themselves with it, to the great economy of her roast and boiled. This 
plan would not have succeeded with the Roman epicures, however. They 
used, when they had stuffed themselves to the very lips, to put a finger or a 
feather down their throats, vomit up all they had eaten, and go back to the 
table and begin again. I have heard that some drinking men practise this 
now-a-days, but no eaters. 

Some of the Romans had reading at meals. This was probably of an enter- 
taining character. The same custom was frequent among the monks of the 
middle and succeeding ages. It is related of the notorious quack and swindler, 
Cagliostro, that in his youth, when at school in a monastery and appointed to 
this office, he appalled the holy fathers by substituting for the St. Bonaven- 
tura or Thomas Aquinas, placed on the reading desk, an impromptu narrative 
of the scandals then current in Palermo about its most notorious Jorettes. 

When Antony gave a supper to Cleopatra and she praised the cooking, he 
ordered in the cook and gave him—a city. 

Perhaps no better single instance, however, can be given of the sensual and 
gross notions of the ancients about eating, than one tradition, part of their 
body of religious belief. This is, the story that Ceres, desirous of rewarding 
Pandareus for some good thing he had done, gave him the power of eating 
straight on, day and night, just as long as he chose, if he could find the food. 

Some of the “side shows” of the great Roman feasts were worth remember- 
ing. They used to cook their mullet alive on the table, so that the guests 
might see the changes of color that attended the dying agonies of the poor 
fish. A still more brutal part of the entertainment was, a few select gladia- 
torial combats, where the blood and wounds and death struggles of the furious 
swordsmen were as keenly enjoyed as was the dancing of Herodias’ daughter 
at the table of King Herod. 

Heliogabalus invented some curious pleasantries of a less sanguinary kind. 
He would accommodate his guests on air cushions, and then suddenly let the 
air out and tumble the startled eaters pell-mell on the floor. Sometimes he 
ended his feast with an after-dinner lottery, where one guest might draw a 
toothpick, another a costly vase, another ten elephants all caparisoned, another 
ten flies, 

But these latter items are only very indirectly concerned with my subject, 
as accompaniments of the results of cookery. 

PreeRE BLor. 











MISS MARTIN AND MISS WIER. 





“ TueEreE is nothing fixed, no duration, no vitality, in the sentiments of women toward 
one another; their attachments are mere pretty bows of ribbon, and no more. In all 
the friendships of women I observe this slightness of tie. I know no instance to the 
contrary, even in history. Orestes and Pylades have no sisters.” —Evg@éniz pe Guérin. 





HERE was something tragic in the attitude which Miss Martin had as- 
sumed before her easel, as well as in the course her thoughts were tak- 
mg. Any person familiar with the form of her presence merely, must have 
seen that she was more than seriously annoyed—that she was even ina mood 
approaching the desperate. And yet Miss Wier, who seemed to be the ex- 
citant of this state—for, until she opened the door the lady had gone on tran- 
quilly enough with her preparations for the class expected to assemble in 
half an hour—had only said, ‘“ My dear Agnes ;” and then had closed the door 
again and remained outside. 

Miss Martin happened to be talking very seriously at that moment with 
young Alice May, the most successful of her pupils, a girl who was giving so 
many indications of talent that Miss Martin thought no amount of pains 
bestowed upon her in primary instruction waste of time. That Miss Wier 
should accost Miss Martin with so much familiarity was not in fact surpris- 
ing, but young Alice May was surprised when she heard the chief teacher 
address in that way the Principal, whom she considered so august a person- 
age. Perhaps it was after all the manner of Miss Wier, and the tone of her 
voice, rather than the “ Agnes.” Whatever the cause, the effect on Miss 
Alice was so obvious that Miss Martin was obliged to speak to her in a way 
quite unusual with her in order to secure attention. There was no danger 
that it would be distracted again after that. 

Miss Martin was at the head of the School of Design. That most successful 
enterprise was of her own originating. By her energy and tact she had 
managed to establish it on what looked like a permanent basis, and her en- 
ergy and tact continued in unabated force, long after the institution was 
considered a well-established fact. 

Miss Martin was not so narrowly ambitious as to be merely content with 
succeeding. She wished to establish a school which was capable of producing 
thoroughly-trained artists, but she wished, moreover, to have the evidence of 
success in an invigorated body of workers. She was as incapable of confining 
her efforts to one narrow line of successful operation, as she was of exhausting 
her interest in operators. 

Alice May was one of a thousand. Julia Duncan, of an entirely different 
style of genius and taste, was to be met ina different manner, though not 
with a different spirit. Sarah Tuffts, Mary Anne Wilder, Clara Sharp, all 
manifested skill in different directions, and were as different in person as in 
talent, but Miss Martin turned from one to the other with an energy of in- 
terest that affected the girls individually, as a bugle-call may stir the soldier. 
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Any girl evincing any power that could be strengthened, any quality that 
could be perfected, called her out with an enthusiasm which explained her 
own successes. No girl ever left the school without regret, yet never one of 
them but felt a “wholesome awe” in Miss Martin’s presence. Because she 
was herself so thoroughly honest and earnest, so genuine, their little vanities, 
weaknesses, selfishnesses, seemed all to be exposed to her the moment her eyes 
rested upon them. She was like a scorching July sun among the weeds. 
They were ashamed of laziness in the presence of this indefatigable worker ; 
and afraid to exhibit to her the product of faculties which had fallen into a 

‘drowse. She was profuse in her blame, but it was always just, and they felt 
it ; she was profuse in her praise too, and that, they were always certain also, 
was well merited. 

“You are here to learn, and I to teach,” she would say to them. “ You 
are competent to fill your places as learners, as I am to fill mine. If I ever 
see a line or a touch that gives promise, you shall know it. But if I see that 
you dawdle, play at work, come here for anything else than to learn, you shall 
know that too. You must do something that gives a promise by the end of 
the first quarter, or we will not go on longer together. This isa school. I 
do not intend to take your money and send you home to your friends with 
nothing to show for it. We are here upon honor, girls, you and I. Now 
then, let us show that we are honorable workers.” 

Now and then a scholar dropped off early, but even this was rare. She 
who stayed through the first quarter had made up her mind what she would 
do, and not only in the School of Design, but through life. 

Alice May had come before the hour for the meeting of the class. She was 
several minutes in advance of the time—half an hour—but she did not sus- 
pect it. She had come to tell Miss Martin of the success with which she had 
disposed of some vignettes to a publisher. Miss Martin had just kissed her 
with a tearful smile, as Miss Wier perceived, when she came into the room 
and said “ My dear Agnes ;” but Miss Wier did not hear her say, “ My dear 
child, I am very glad! I like you to try yourself that way. I expected good 
things from you—but what have you done about the butterfly?” 

Alice was evidently a little surprised by this question, but the directness 
of it ought not to have surprised her. 

“1 kept it,” she answered. 

“Right! Twenty dollars Mr. Gaus offered, I believe.” 

“ But you said it was poor, Miss Martin.” 

“ Yes, it was too nearly a chrysalis to have flown so high. Wings a little 
too heavy to bear the creature.” 

“ Will you look at it now, please?” 

“ Oh, you have it here.” 

Alice showed the drawing. 

“You have worked at it,” said Miss Martin, looking at the girl with an 
admiring scrutiny not too evident. 

“T studied it, and made three new lines.” 

“Which sent the creature soaring. No reminiscence of a grub there. That 
butterfly flies. Tell Mr. Gaus from me, it is worth fifty dollars to-day, if it 
was worth twenty yesterday. I think he will see the difference though, him- 
self. And now do you recollect, Alice; no matter how much you are tempted 
by a high price for work, never take a bribe. If you seli a picture when you 
are not satisfied with it, you are bribed to work against yourself. I shall 
soon send you away from this school. You have application, you can criti- 
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cise your own work, and you will always find me ready to blame your work, 
if nobody else will. You have been a diligent scholar, and I thank you.” 

If Miss Wier could have overheard this talk would she have said, “ My 
dear Agnes?” 

“Oh, Miss Martin!” said the young girl, and young-girl like, she was so 
excited by such praise from such a source that she actually wept. 

That would neverdo. The Principal was now anxious to get her out of the 
way. “ Put on your bonnet, dear, and go down to Fanning’s with this order. 
When you come back I shall have some work ready for you. You don’t get 
too much sunshine and fresh air.” 

Mfss Martin said this hurriedly, because the bells were striking nine o'clock, 
and she heard footsteps on the stairs and in the passage. When the pupils 
began to assemble in the drawing-room the teachers were there before them, 
as they invariably were, and all things in readiness for work. 

It was a pleasant scene presented in the long, well-lighted room—a 
hundred girls, each at her table, with her drawing-pencils and drawing-paper 
before her. 

Miss Martin had something militant in her nature, and she perceived in 
these young persons so many recruits who would one day, under suitable 
drill, prove good soldiers, and do good work in exterminating one form of 
barbarism or another, substituting in turn the arts of peace. When she un- 
derstood the work in such successful operation here, she committed herself to 
it in a way that held her responsible to herself, to the community, to the state 
and the nation. She was the slave of these girls until she had won from 
them an acknowledgment in deeds, not words, that she was their ruler. 

Of Miss Wier, almost as closely identified with the school as Miss Martin 
herself, who knew the business thoroughly, and was the able coadjutor of the 
Principal, her counsellor and friend—of Miss Wier, all this could not be said. 

She, in these affairs, saw but the conspicuous central figure. The figure was 
not her own, but Miss Martin’s. 

Early in the history of the enterprise, while its originator was yet some- 
times inclined to tremble for the success thereof, and knowing that she trembled, 
she came across Miss Wier, who was printing drawing-books, and books of 
object lessons, and starving on the results. 

“ Come and join your talent with mine,” she said. ‘“ Your theory is a good 
one—you shall have ample room to test it in my school.” Miss Wier could 
hardly do worse than she was doing, and she listened to the proposition. 

The result was singular and beautiful. These minds worked well together. 
Under Miss Martin’s management the school became a success. Miss Wier’s 
services were remunerated with a generosity almost unheard-of. And Miss 
Martin was served with an almost unheard-of devotion. The two ladies be- 
came friends in a manner and to a degree which, with ordinary natures, 
would have been simply impossible. 

But in friendship there are barriers, not only of prudence, but of safety. 
These were passed. 

Miss Martin was possessed of what Miss Wier had not. With all her frank- 
ness was reserve ; with all her generosity, reserve; with all her enthusiasm, 
reserve ; with all her energy, reserve. 

This reserve controlled her frankness, and gave her admirable tact ; it con- 
trolled her generosity, and made her wisely liberal; it met her enthusiasm 
half way, and prevented anything like extravagance ; it united with her en- 
ergy and hindered a waste of life, or of influence. 
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In friendship, too, this instinctive, or rather this wise power of self-preser- 

vation was no less eminent. There was that in Miss Wier which exactly 
satisfied her heart in the need it felt of a companion, no less than her mind as 
a business woman. It was the cheerful courage, the ardor for art, the pic- 
turesqueness of Miss Harriet’s character. Miss Martin liked plain, un- 
varnished prose; nobody liked it better. But she liked poetry, too, and was, 
in her much intercourse with people, necessarily, perhaps, from her mode of 
contact with them, finding life in its private aspect a little heavy and dull. 
she had admirers in abundance; friends, called such, in abundance, but not 
one friend. Asshe began to understand Miss Wier better—for Miss Wier was 
no plodder, and must sometimes be looked after in order to be found—the 
better did she like her. She exhibited this liking as one would have expected, 
in a most open, unquestionable manner. 

Miss Wier, who had been treated by the world as paupers generaily are 
treated by the world, took these signs for what they were; but the difficulty 
was, she translated them with exaggerations of style which rendered the 
original unrecognizable by the originator. Miss Wier’s demonstrations put 
her on the defensive at last, but too late. These demonstrations had by that 
time become aggressive. Miss Harriet had lived so long on nothing that she 
now craved all. True,she asked only what she gave. But what did she give? 
All. And Miss Martin could no more answer the demand made on her than 
a king could make a nobleman. She tried it—as kings have tried the other 
process—and she saw how she failed, which kings probably never do. Fail- 
ure made her desperate. 

What, then, was indicated by Miss Wier’s remark when she put her head in 
at the door, and saw Miss Martin occupied with Alice May? Miss Wier’s 
over-watchfulness, her anxiety in friendship. 

When Miss Agnes went about her duties, attentive enough to the business 
in hand, yet conducting it mechanically, which was far from her wont, what 
was indicated? Her consciousness of that over-watchfulness, that anxiety. 
Friendship was getting to be disagreeable, officious. 

This was, of course, by no means the first occasion on which these 
symptoms were indicated. Miss Wier’s devotion had something of the 
nature of light and heat in it; there was no escape from it. All the sweet- 
ness of her life seemed to have concentrated in that single blooming of her 
heart. There was no conceivable service her heart would hesitate to render. 
Miss Martin went over these facts before Alice May came into her room that 
morning. She continued her meditation while the lessons went on. She was 
meditating still when the school day was over, the girls gone, and Miss Wier 
came and kissed her. For the first time she received an offering of that kind 
without even a smile of appreciation. 

“ Harriet,” she said, quickly, “do not wait for me to-night. I have some 
work I must attend to yet, and—” 

“ Let me help you!” was the eager response. “ Is it to prepare the lessons 
for to-morrow, or to inspect—” 

“ Neither, and I would prefer to be quite alone.” 

Miss Agnes kept on with her work composedly when she had said this; but 
she knew that she had sent an arrow, and that it had not missed its mark. 
All at once she looked up. 

Miss Wier was gathering up some of the books, but not in a way that 
would prevent perplexity and confusion in beginning the lessons on the mor- 
row. She looked as grieved as if she had lost a friend. 
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“ Harriet,” said Miss Martin, with some evident surprise, “ you surely do 
not mind leaving me here a few minutes by myself!” 

“T do mind; for you will stay till dark, and you work much too hard.” 

“T do not feel it; and I really must attend to what I have in hand.” 

“ But you can let me help you.” 

“No, I cannot now. There are some things which even my dear friend 
cannot do for me. I must breathe for myself, for instance, and once in a while 
think for myself. I must eat for myself, too; and that makes me hope that 
Mary will give us a good supper to-night. A little variety may be agreeable, 
I think, to even such sioics as we are.” 

“T will see that she does it,” said Miss Wier, with vivacity. 

“Oh, my dear, don’t disturb yourself about the kitchen, too!” But Miss 
Martin would have liked to add, “ do what you please, only go and leave me 
this single half hour to myself.” But such words would, of course, never be 
heard from her lips. 

It was evidently the suggestion of the tea that took Miss Harriet out of 
the room, and then was Miss Martin finally alone. 

“ Now,” said she to herself, quite audibly, when she had locked the door, 
“what must I do?” 

Her phraseology was noticeable. It indicated a will in the imperative 
mood, 

She was standing in the middle of the room when she proposed the question 
to herself. She walked off to her desk and sat down before it, and remained 
there many minutes before she answered it. 

“Tt must be done,” she said aloud, and looked around her, but still there 
was a trouble in her eyes, though so much decision in her voice. It was 
evident that how this, inevitable and ordained, was to be accomplished, was 
not yet clear to her mind. “I must feel at liberty to go and come when my 
judgment dictates. I cannot spend the rest of my life in an argument, 
neither can I endure any longer this inspection of even the kindest eyes. I 
am tired to death, and my work is not to be held responsible for that. With 
my freedom I should think nothing of it, but I must not be held so constantly 
accountable for every movement. Besides—and Harriet does not know it— 
she is actually setting down, as against herself, every kind word or look I 
give to others. Even the pupils, it appears, are becoming her rivals! How 
absurd! how annoying! I had rather give her half the school, if she would 
take it and leave me alone with the remainder.” 

These reflections were not all audible. Miss Martin could never have 
brought herself to utter such sentiments aloud. At times she looked as 
though she felt herself a traitor for indulging in them at all. But there was 
a resolute expression in her face and person which indicated that she would 
think out this trouble before she left the room, and devise a remedy. 

She was not a woman to defer the performance of what she considered a 
duty because it was difficult. To speak was difficult, but it was easier than 
to be buried alive. 

She went home at dusk; Miss Wier met her on the landing with an um- 
brella and boots inher hand. Miss Wier and Miss Martin had for three years 
jointly occupied the second story of a spacious house, employing one servant 
between them. Miss Harriet was about to go in quest of Miss Agnes. Re- 
lieved of this necessity, she forthwith removed Miss Martin’s shawl and bon- 
net, brought her slippers, and was about to take off her friend’s soiled, wet 
boots, but at this point she met resistance. 
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“No, -Harriet, I will not allow it;” and poor Miss Harriet stood up quite 
crest-fallen. 

“ Besides,” added Miss Martin, by way of explanation, “I am going to 
the lecture.” 

“Tt is raining, dear Agnes.” 

“ No matter.” 

“ And with your cold!” 

“ But I wish to go.” 

“Oh, you will do what you will.” 

“In spite of my Harriet?” asked Miss Martin, and her good humor seemed 
restored, for she smiled on Miss Wier, and Miss Wier put away the umbrella 
and the rubber boots. 

After tea there was half an hour for rest before it would be time to prepare 
for the lecture. 

The rain was now dashing against the windows, and Miss Wier said: 

“ Agnes, do you hear that ?” 

“ Yes ; but Harriet, I must get off the plane I have been on all day, and all 
the week, indeed,” was the answer. “It will not do for us to look at the 
same colors all the time, or constantly eat the same food. We must have 
variety, and freedom to use it. J must. And, by the way, Harriet, I have 
been thinking that change would be good for you, too, as well as forme. We 
are, both of us, getting to be perfectly commonplace.” 

“What do you mean by change?” asked Miss Wier, and her apprehensive 
heart gave her warning of the meaning of her friend. 

“ Change of place—society. Not of work, exactly, but the accompaniments 
of work,” was Miss Martin’s explanation. 

“ Dear Agnes, I do not, in the least, feel the need.” 

“ Perhaps it is so much the greater. I do feel it.” 

“ Need of change?” Miss Harriet was surprised to hear it. 

“Yes, of change. Not of place. Of course, I do not intend to break up 
the school I have worked so long to establish. But change in the details of 
its management. I feel, dear, that I must really be more free in my work 
than I have been for some time.” 

Miss Wier took alarm, but she was far from suspecting how near she ap- 
proached the truth, when she said: “I should almost think that your idea 
was to have me leave the school, Agnes.” 

“Yes, Harriet,” was the amazing answer, “that is exactly what I am 
thinking, on your account, as well as my own; but not on yours more than on 
mine. I am going to prove myself the fast friend you believe me to be—the 
friend I was when we first understood each other, and which I shall always 
continue to be. I think it better—better for both of us. You will make 
more rapid advances if your mind is undisturbed, and I really feel that I have 
no right to accept of services so valuable as youfs without offering you a re- 
muneration I am not able to offer. I can throw into your hands scholars 
enough to keep you constantly busy, and you know I am not talking non- 
sense. You will succeed, and earn double what you are now earning.” 

“A separate school, is that what you mean, Agnes?” asked Miss Harriet, 
with evidently the most painful surprise. 

“Yes, with classes.” 

Now that it was all said on Miss Martin’s part, she waited to hear what 
Miss Wier would answer. 

She answered nothing. 
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“ Harriet, are you disappointed in me?” she asked, for the conversation 
must not end at this stage. 

“No, but Iam thoroughly humiliated. And I do not seem to see that you 
intended such a result, Agnes.” 

“ My own girl!” exclaimed Miss Agnes, with a satisfaction and an enthu- 
siasm quite equal to that which Miss Harriet would be likely to exhibit. 
But then, to her infinite disappointment, Miss Harriet burst into tears. 
Miss Agnes was now distressed—pale with emotion, but she was inflexible, too. 

“ How very different is the result of this conversation from what I could 
have wished!” said she. ‘ Harriet, are we like all other women under the 
sun? Are you vain? Am I fickle? I don’t believe it.” 

“ But,” said Miss Wier, beginning with what looked like a very determined 
purpose to express her thoughts, and feeling the difficulty, “I don’t know 
how to express it. I suppose I’m a fool for saying it, but the inference is so 
clear that—you know me well enough, too. You knowI cannot talk foolish- 
ness—you are tired of our friendship !” 

“There was never a graver mistake,” said Miss Agnes. “Only I am per- 
swaded that it would be better for us to separate. I feel that there is getting 
to be in our relation something not best for either of us, I must not fall into 
the habit of dependence—nor shall you acquire that of absolute self-destruc- 
tion. The best thing for both of us is separation for a while. If I lose my 
friend by this plain talk, my loss will be an irreparable one—the loss of my 
best friend in this world. But the risk the other way is the greatest—so I 
have resolved to run this. I shall not lose my friend.” 

“T will leave the school, Agnes,” said Miss Wier, “ but I cannot open 
another here.” ‘ 

“TI do not see that,” replied Miss Martin, not quickly, but with solemn de- 
liberation. 

“ Perhaps not, Agnes. But you have seen one side very clearly. Perhaps 
you ought to allow that I may see the other side. But I think you will see 
it, too. I have no desire to live here, away from you. I will go somewhere 
else, and begin again.” 

“ How sorry I shall be if you do. I wish you could see thisasIdo. I 
shall always be missing you. We shall constantly need each other’s advice, 
Ought we to forego it?” 

“That is the question you have undertaken to decide,” said Miss Harriet, 
quickly enough, but not bitterly. She did not quite understand the mood of 
her dear friend, but she saw that whatever Miss Martin’s idea was, she held 
to it tenaciously. At last, 

“You think you must go away, then?” said Miss Agnes. ‘“ You might 
easily begin here with from ten to fifteen scholars any week.” 

“But as I am going to leave your school, Agnes, and yourself, of course, 
for the same reason, I shall4eave town,” was the decided reply. 

“T do not approve the step. I oppose it. Still it is absolutely essential 
that one should, in affairs which concern one’s self chiefly, be governed by 
one’s own sense of the best. We ought not to trespass upon or trifle with 
one another’s private tastes and purposes ; if we begin, where shall we stop ? 
And so, Harriet, if you think it, would on the whole be better for you indi- 
vidually to go away from here, I shall not oppose it, except as I have done. 
I know that we have greatly helped each other, and that we can continue 
that faithful service. Because distance is between us, we shall not fail in it.” 
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This was, in substance, the amount of what privately passed between the 
friends previous to that separation which occasioned much surprise and no 
little comment among those who called these friends the “ inseparables,” and 
often pointed out their friendship as something worthy of the name. 

Miss Wier left town—she established herself elsewhere. Bat now, how 
does the reader suppose these friends separatéd ? in what mood ? 

Miss Martin had, with a sharp instrument, severed the ligament which was 
binding them inextricably together, and what did she after that? Nothing. 
She stood still when she had performed the feat and looked at Miss Wier with 
as frank and friendly a look as ever beamed from her blue eyes. 

“You are no parasite. NeitheramI. We are reasonable human beings. 
It is not necessary that we should turn cannibals and eat each other up, in 
order to prove that we are true. Our aim is to be true in every direction.” 

There was all that in her attitude, look, manner, and Miss Wier had proved 
herself equal to the occasion, as Agnes believed she would do when she met 
her first response with so much spirit. She said to herself, 

“Tf Agnes thinks she sees me exacting and officious, she cannot be mis- 
taken. She sees me so, at least. But I cannot stay in this neighborhood. 
I am pained, I am heart-sick, but I know she wished not to make me so.”’ 

And about this time she wrote in her journal : 

I have had the hardest blow from fortune yet; and to think of the hand that dealt 
it, makes me feel as if I had died to everything in this life. Yet, for what have I loved 
Agnes? For nothing more than for the candor which has made it possible for her to 
say these things to me. I loved her for being honest when all the rest of the world 
seemed so false, 

These thoughts were about the sum of Miss Wier’s thinking on the subject. 
They appeared to her again and again, varied into every form. She would 
not allow herself to go much beyond them. If she seemed at any time near 
to resenting what had happened, resentment against herself exceeded that 
feeling. She could not accuse in any way this friend, in whose behalf she was 
at all times ready to sacrifice any individual interest of her own. 

And so she went away, and so for years they lived apart. Now and 
then at long intervals they met. But letters were very frequently passing 
between them. So frequently, indeed, that they became conspicuous among 
the recognized necessities of the life of each. Matters of personal history, 
of physical and spiritual experience, of work, success in it, satisfaction in it, 
progress in any direction, were made known to each by the other in a manner 
that proved how deeply the happiness of these two lives was involved, that of 
each in the other. Nor could any one doubt that there was free will in the 
offering. For years, I said, this went on. 

Miss Martin’s school became more and more important. Pupils went from 
it to become artists of repute, and reflect honor on their instructor. She 
never knew a lonely or a purely idle moment. She lived one of the most 
beautiful of lives. Energy, enthusiasm, constancy, brave honesty, charac- 
terized it. There was no looking back, no misgiving, but that direct, 
assured, wise working which betokened mind and heart at ease, greatly satis- 
fied with the chosen vocation, and investing it with new dignities by faithful- 
ness and wisdom in its pursuit. No one among her teachers, no one among 
her pupils, ever took the place Miss Wier had occupied. She enlarged the 
borders of her circle, but in the midst of it continued to stand alone. 

“T must breathe freely to think clearly. I must be unfettered if I am to 
bear my own responsibilities,” she said to herself, and her life was conducted 
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on that principle. She recognized in others, also, the sacred right to preserve, 
to protect individuality. 

I honor Miss Martin for the courage of that movement she made for self- 
preservation, but not as I honor Miss Wier, who waited till she could under- 
stand it before she pretended to think that she could judge it. 

As often as I have heard the friendship of women traduced, especially when 
I have heard it traduced by women, I have thought of these two; and when 
I read, the other day, the words quoted at the head of these pages, written by 
such a woman as Eugénie de Guérin, I determined that others beside myself 
should know about Miss Agnes and Miss Harriet, who were true in separation, 
who could bear to hear the truth from one another, who were faithful unto 
the end—faithful to the end, not of their constancy, but of their lives. 

It was late in the Summer that Miss Harriet received a dispatch to this 
effect from Miss Agnes : 

My Dearest Frrenp :—My work is over, and I am about to go off. If you can 
make arrangements so as to be with me for a little while, come quickly. Let me know. 

To which the answer was, 

My Dearest Frrenp :—I can come. I am coming. I shall be with you to-morrow. 

On that to-morrow Miss Wier stood in Miss Martin’s room, and saw that 
the summons had signified none too much. Her friend was surely dying, and 
of a disease which had developed with frightful rapidity. Indeed, it seemed 
to Miss Harriet, when she looked at Miss Agnes, that the letter she had re- 
ceived must have been the last effort of which her friend had been capable. 

“You can do nothing for me, dear,” Miss Agnes said; “only please stay 
where I can see you. It will not be very long.” 

“ Agnes, all’s going with you!” was the heart-broken answer. 

At that Miss Martin roused herself. 

“Carry on my work, Harriet! That is left. Will you do it?” 

Everything in Miss Wier conspired to make her say, 

“TI will do what I can, Agnes, for your sake.” 

“ Oh, I know that.” 

Even Agnes would exact no more, in this moment when she needed so 
much, of one who had ever stood ready to give all. She seemed filled with 
content—satisfied. No other friend was allowed to enter that room where 
she was dying. Unmolested in dying, as in living, she would be. , Now and 
then a sweet, low voice was heard in prayer or singingahymn. So the hours 
passed on, and the last one came, and the beautiful, strong spirit departed. 

Miss Martin left a will, executed years before her death, by which Miss 
Wier was her sole heir. Heir not only to the competence she had accumula- 
ted, in spite of her liberalities, but also to the place made vacant by her death 
in the beloved School of Design. 

Miss Wier considered the provisions of this brief will, wherein, indeed, the 
wish of her friend was clearly obvious. She was no longer young—by no 
means strong. To undertake the duties of Miss Martin’s place would demand 
of her all her powers. She considered her friend’s wish—all that it signified ; 
undertook the duties, grew in strength with the performance of them, sus- 
tained the school with honor, and all her business in the world seemed to be 
to carry out to successful completion the plans of Miss Martin. And she 
died for her even as she had lived for her. 

Tell me, now, in what respect the attachment of these two resembled a 


“ pretty bow of ribbon!” 
CAROLINE CHESEBRO, 
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ITHERTO our little party had attempted nothing but ordinary mountain 
travel. We had barely acquired a respectable preparation for the severer 
tasks of such as aspire to tread the summits of the more regal heights. It 
was therefore speedily decided in concert, that we should together stand upon 
Monte Rosa, whose top towers 15,160 English feet above the sea, reaching to 
within 500 feet of Mont Blanc. But the climbing of the former is far more 
dangerous than that of the latter, whose chief difficulty in former times, the 
necessity of camping out for one night, has of late been obviated, by the erec- 
tion of a hut of refuge by the way—thus leaving the extra fee of £10, which 
one must now pay, the only serious impediment to the ascent of this pinnacle 
of Europe. It is only since 1848 that Monte Rosa has been ascended to its 
highest point, all previous adventurers having contented themselves with the 
lower horn or crest of its double summit. Indeed, it is only since 1855 that 
visitors have contrived to elevate themselves actually to the tip of the higher 
crest itself—the last twenty feet having been until then deemed wholly inac- 
cessible. Under these circumstances, Mont Blanc seemed altogether too 
blasé to excite our enthusiasm ; for it had been ascended by multitudes for 
several generations, and even by ladies during the last century, one of whom 
exhibited that charming ambition of her sex for eminence to such a degree as 
to require the guides to elevate her upon their shoulders, that she might be 
regarded as the most heavenly woman in all Europe. 

Our preparations were at once commenced by looking out for suitable 
guides. We were fortunate enough to obtain as our leader, Peter zum Tang- 
wald, the first man who had ascemled to the summit. He was to be aided by 
three assistants and a baggage carrier. Our next business was to provide 
long knit stockings, heavy gioves, green or blue spectacles and vails. The 
glasses and the vails are absolutely indispénsable as a protection against 
severe inflammation from the insupportable glare of the snow. Thus equipped, 
and leaving the rest to the care of Peter, to whom we had committed in full 
the keys of the expedition, we set off in the highest spirits for the Riffelberg, 
where we were to pass the night. It was curious to observe the manner in 
which our mountaineering points were watched in this preliminary trial. The 
result afforded the guides no unworthy assurance ; for we made the ascent to 
the hotel in just half the allotted time. The house is owned by the keeper of 
the Zermatt inn ; and everything was in readiness for our reception. After a 
little rest we issued forth upon the Gérner Grat, to catch a view of Monte 
Rosa, hitherto hidden from our sight in coming up the valley. It was a 
glorious prospect to behold. The vast body of the mountain lay before us 
with its two widely separated, jagged ridges of naked rock, stretching up- 
ward to form the double-crested summit—the interval betwixt them being 
filled with a vast accumulation of snow of dazzling whiteness. These rocky 
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ridges frequently present serrated outlines ; and from their resemblance to the 
teeth of a comb have received the name of kamm. The snow-wreaths often 
project twenty feet and upward beyond the border of the ledges, overhanging 
the chasms below; and hence arises one of the greatest risks the traveller 
meets in these regions, for a single step beyond the margin of the rocky sup- 
port to which the snow adheres is fatal. While on the Gérner Grat, we were 
met by a party returning from Monte Rosa, whose glowing statements still 
further aroused our anticipations of the coming day. 

Returning to the hotel, we had our dinner at seven, and made our final ar- 
rangements for the ascent. Under the direction of zum Tangwald we 
ordered the following articles, viz: one bottle of wine to each member of the 
party, fixed quantities of brandy, eggs, meat, bread, butter, cheese and honey, 
and what seemed an immense supply of prunes. Everything being pre- 
pared for the “eventful day, we retired to rest with the promise of being 
called at three, which, though early, was yet a full hour later than is usual 
during the first part of the season. It may well be imagined that the excite- 
ment of the occasion was unfavorable to sound slumbers, and that the task 
of arousing us was easy. Three others joined us, and all together we set the 
house im no small uproar through our impatience to be away. At last the 
tardily-served breakfast was dispatched, and to the great joy of cooks and 
waiters, we took our departure. Nothing surprised us more than the exceed- 
ing clearness of the heavens, unless, perhaps, it may have been the keenness 
of the morning air. The stars gave all the light we required, conducted as we 
were by the most skilled and care-taking guides. For rather more than an 
hour, our stony path was over the Riffelberg (or Riffelhorn), along a precipice 
contiguous to the glacier. It grew to be light just as we reached the summit 
of the Riffelberg. Here we found a little lake, in whose water the beautiful 
Matterhorn was superbly mirrored. After this we had one hour’s hard 
walking upon the Gorner glacier, the surface of which is tolerably level and 
generally free from danger to the traveller. The mountain peaks now just 
began to catch the first rays of sunlight, with inconceivably fine effect, especially 
the golden gleams that reached us from the tall, sentinel-like Matterhorn. 
Presently a halt was proclaimed by the border of the glacier, where we were 
allowed to partake sparingly of our refreshments, including a small cup of 
wine that was dealt out to each. The repast over, we made a cache of the 
chief portion of the provisions, and then crossed the rocks to the glacier on 
the other side of the ridge, where a very dangerous and difficult walk of an 
hour's duration awaited us. It was here that we were often obliged to leap 
across frightful chasms, from whose shelving sides huge icicles hung down 
out of sight into the blue abysses below. At other places these gulfs were 
bridged by arches of snow and ice, so pure and seemingly so slight as to re- 
semble frozen clouds; and yet, across these frail supports lay our only path 
of advance. Scarcely less frightful were the narrow and icy rock ridges to 
which we were sometimes compe'led to cling to save ourselves from yawning 
chasms on either side. Nevertheless, it was the most fascinating glacier we 
had encountered; and our enjoyment of the scene was enhanced by the 
clearness of the morning and the bracing temperature of the atmosphere. 
We had now learned to-trust our guides implicitly ; and we bounded forward 
wherever they pointed the way with perfect unconcern. The ice-field passed, 
we had before us a long incline of the purest, fleeciest snow, up which for 
three hours we toiled, plunging to the knees beneath its surface at every step. 
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Here it was that our colored glasses and vails became indispensable, for 
without them the light would have peeled our faces almost as quickly as the 
breath of a glowing furnace. The views from the slope were surpassingly 
fine, and often caused us to halt, though sheer fatigue arrested our advance 
ten times more frequently. We were all excessively tried by this truly awful 
labor; and one of our number, though an accomplished athlete, was for a 
time completely exhausted. Stretched at full length upon the snow, he de- 
clared that he would proceed no further. But the faithful guides knew 
better, and were far from being discouraged by his case. They pulled and as- 
sisted him along, until his courage and strength were fully revived. Some of 
the party made dire complaint of their knees. My only difficulty was that 
of respiration. I was continually losing my breath; and when gone, its re- 
covery seemed impossible. The guides dealt us occasional morsels, with sips 
of wine; but they denied us the use of snow or water, though our thirst was 
intolerable. To drink water sends an icy coldness to the limbs. Smoking is 
also forbidden, as it increases the shortness of breath. Having attained, 
at length, a slight level, we were deluded into the belief that the summit was 
only about 500 feet higher. What was our astonishment when told that it was 
still 2,000 feet above us, and would require three hours longer to reach it! 
To add to our dismay, clouds began to roll up from below us, and we were 
threatened with the loss of the coveted prospect. We redoubled our efforts 
therefore, and finally, after excessive struggles, gained the Saddle, which is 
only 700 feet below the top. From thence the view was indeed all-glorious, 
The valleys of Italy were plainly discernible, and could be traced for vast dis- 
tances as they faded out into the far-off horizon; while the mountains of the 
Mont Blane chain and the Bernese Oberland peered loftily into the celestial 
region from which we were gazing down. Here, while snatching the last por- 
tions allowed by our stingy masters, the guides, we viewed almost with 
alarm the thickly gathering clouds. Now followed the critical process of 
being formed into a continuous chain by means of a cord firmly bound to the 
waist of each member of the party, the guides being so interpolated as to 
allow a preponderance of strength and skill at its advancing end. We had 
thus, as it were, taken to the life-boat; or in other words, reached the critical 
point in our journey. We then applied ourselves in solemn earnest to the 
ascent of the difficult arréte before us; and, without concealment or exaggera- 
tion, I may affirm it was awful.* For one hour and a half our path was 
along a sharp, undulating ridge, with pitches now and then steeper than those 
of an ordinary roof—on one side of us an almost vertical precipice of thou- 
sands of feet, and on the other an ice-slope for miles, ending in a glacier. 
The rope had to be kept tight between us, so that when one stumbled he could 
not fall so far as to drag down his next neighbors, but, by the aid of the rope, 
would be enabled speedily to regain his hold of the way, assisted, perhaps, by 
his alpen-stock, which was also of constant use. The staff of the guides was 
somewhat different from ours. It was terminated by a transverse iron ap- 
pendage, one end having a hatchet-edge for step-cutting, the opposite 
being bill-hooked for holding on. The greatest care is required in cutting 
the steps at & proper distance from the end of the ridge, in order to allow for 


* According to travellers, this is considered the hardest thing in the Alps to accom- 
plish. A commander in the English Navy, who had seen sixteen years of service, wrote 
the following in the book of the Riffelberg Hotel: “ The horrors of the arréte cannot be 
exaggerated,” 
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the combing over of the snow. Sometimes, instead of keeping on the crest of 
the kamm, we were forced to climb around it, adhering to projections but two 
inches wide. In such cases, but one was suffered to pass at a time—his com- 
panions in advance and rear holding him by the rope in close contact with 
the ledge—the former pulling in the cord, and the latter paying it out. These 
dangerous passages called into play the entire coolness and self-possession of 
each, and exalted mutual confidence to its highest pitch. The feats occasion- 
ally performed by the guides were almost superhuman. They seemed to 
mount up surfaces quite vertical, and to stand where there was no visible 
support. To follow them with the eye only, almost made us feel wild or 
dizzy. At length we were in front of the final eminence of but twenty feet. 
It appeared, however, to be insurmountably steep and smooth. Nevertheless, 
it was scaled by one of our nimble guides, when the whole of our party was 
speedily dragged up after him. And there, at one o’clock, September 10th, 
we stood together in the enjoyment of a very lofty mundane satisfaction. We 
threw ourselves upon the rock in the most negligent positions, with our tired 
feet dangling over into Italy—partook of our last cognac and kindled our 
cheroots. The sky was beautiful over our heads, and though the cold was 
considerable, the exhilaration of our spirits kept it at bay. We had no feel- 
ing of nausea or giddiness, though the climbing had induced a slight difficulty 
in breathing. All prospect of the lower lands was confined to a circuit of 
less than two miles in diameter, and we found ourselves upon a mere rocky 
promontory amid a sea of clouds. These were continually rolling like ocean 
waves up one side of the mountain and down the other. After becoming 
satisfied with the inspection of this grand phenomenon, we commenced our 
descent. But hardly had we proceeded for above ten minutes, when a most 
frightful tempest from the south overtook us. The snow blinded us ; sublime 
crashes of thunder stunned us ; and we were dazzled by bolts of blue light- 
ning. The storm was unlike any we had before witnessed. It was not an 
electric phenomenon viewed from without, but we were actually within and 
a portion of the meteor itself. The lightning soon ceased, but only to be suc- 
ceeded by a hurricane of wind. This, by its effect upon the snow, heightened 
the obstacles in our way. Our path was obliterated, our hands were too cold 
to cling firmly to the rocks. The leader of the chain, who was not one of the 
guides (for these in descending are placed behind), became nervous and agi- 
tated. But still we kept up our progress amid all these difficulties and 
dangers, and reached the Saddle in good time and without accident. From 
thence we ran, tumbled, rolled, slid and dragged each other in twenty 
minutes over a space whose ascent had cost us so many hours of the hardest 
labor. Suddenly the sun, which for some time had been obscured, emerged in 
full splendor ; and, although we hastened with all possible expedition to arm 
our eyes and faces with glasses and vails, we were so severely burned as to 
give each one of us a new skin over the entire face within a week’s time from 
the exposure. 

The excitement of the descent was at the highest on reaching the glacier, 
for here the newly-fallen snow had concealed the crevasses, rendering it neces- 
sary for us to move slowly and with extreme caution. It was my fate, how- 
ever, to become for a moment involved in one of these fissures. I fell and 
slid, and with me my companion next in advance; but I was able to stop 
myself, and by tightening the rope, allow him to regain his feet. The pressure 
I here exerted upon my foothold in the effort was too great, and the snow 
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gave way with acrash. I felt myself going, and was only saved by instantly 
throwing my stick across the chasm. I had merely sunk breast deep, and was 
immediately withdrawn by my companions without other harm than a slight 
contusion. 

On reaching our cache, we lost no time in consuming all we had reposited 
there, and then dashed forward over the remaining glacier, and down the Riffel- 
berg to the hotel, from which we had been absent just fourteen hours. We 
were in fine spirits, in sound condition, and perfectly satisfied with our day’s 
exploit. It was now our turn to be the lions of the evening; but in nothing, 
perhaps, were we a greater astonishment to the guests or the hostess than in 
the keen appetite we had brought with us to our dinner. Our thirst for 
mountain adventure was far from being sated, and before retiring to rest we 
had arranged, conditionally upon the weather, to start again equally early on 
the following day, to make the Theodul pass, and thence to go around to 
Mont Blanc. In fine weather the excursion is very easily made, but in bad, 
it becomes exceedingly perilous. A south wind arose during the night, which 
decided our guides to decline the expedition, and we were accordingly left to 
sleep until a late hour in the morning. We awoke not without regret at thus 
losing what are considered the best views of the superb Matterhorn, as well 
as the finest aspects of Mont Blanc, only visible from the Italian side. 

We remained in quiet over Sunday at the Riffelberg Hotel, a resting place 
where everything was in keeping with its surroundings. The landlady even 
was a heroine of no mean pretensions, having herself climbed to the summit 
of Monte Rosa. The house was crowded with disappointed, weather-bound 
travellers. 

Early on Monday we left for Zermatt, in a dense fog that soon settled into 
a drenching rain. Being unprovided with umbrellas and water-proofs, we 
were, of course, thoroughly soaked on our arrivai at Zermatt. Here also we 
encountered the inevitable Anglais in still denser crowds. The weather looking 
better in the afternoon, we resumed our route, but were compelled, after eight 
miles in the rain, to seek shelter at Runda. Our evening was cheered by the 
company of the great German anatomist, Max Schultz, of Bonn. Among 
other subjects of discourse, he enlightened us by a disquisition on the phos- 
phorescent insects of Cuba, a topic on which I was able to contribute a glim- 
mer of light to the philosopher, having had an opportunity of seeing many 
of them in a living state. The following morning we descended the valley to 
the Visp, where we found fine weather. The transition in temperature was 
great, for the valley of the Rhone at this sesson has a heat well nigh scorch- 
ing. Taking horses, we passed down the valley through Leuk to Sion, our 
place for halting over night. It is an ancient gown, and has a very antique 
castle and church. It was originally built on two high hills, but having been 
taken thirty times by storm, it has relinquished its former proud position and 
descended ia forced humility to the valley below. The French customs and 
language are here in the ascendant. Early the next day,we started for 
Martigny. The distance is but short, and we were fully in season for break- 
fast at this celebrated starting point for travellers in the Alps. 

After a short delay, occasioned by the hiring of a mule for one of the party, 
we commenced the ascent of the Téte Noir, toward Chamouni. For three 
long hours beneath a broiling sun we kept our upward way, until we made 
the summit of the Col de la Vorclaz, 4,689 feet in elevation, having in view 
for the entire distance the valley of the Rhone, with the Bernese Alps in the 
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remote background. The Téte Noir pass then separates from the Col de 
Balme, and, striking to the right, descends into a pretty valley, at one end 
of which is the Trient glacier and the mountain of the same name, an outlier 
or vedette of the Mont Blanc range. This road took us over a valley and 
through a long and beautiful wood to the hotel of the pass. Here we decided 
to quit the beaten track for a long and rather difficult one to the Col de Balme, 
in order to enjoy the far-famed prospect from its summit. After ascending 
several thousand feet, we kept a long distance nearly parallel to the Téte 
Noir, a course that yielded us superb views up and down the valley. Finally 
we struck across the top of the mountain, and made the hotel at the head of 
the Col de Balme, 6,784 feet above the level of the sea. This station com- 
manded one of the grandest prospects of the whole Mont Blanc range. All 
its summits and glaciers were distinctly visible—a glorious and never-to-be- 
forgotten spectacle. Mont Blanc towers in solitary grandeur above all its 
neighbors, some of whom, nevertheless, appealed to us for admiration over the 
monarch himself, by their more jagged and picturesque outlines, The glaciers 
were countless, and of prodigious dimensions. The summit of Mont Blanc 
is rounded off and coated by an unknown depth of snow. We had the 
singular good fortune to gaze toward it that afternoon, across an atmosphere 
of almost interplanetary transparency. It seemed possible to project our 
spirits without impediment to whatever point we turned our eyes. For 
many a minute we revelled in mute admiration of the glorious scene 
before us. 

A four hours’ walk from the Col de Balme took us to Chamouni, a pretty 
village at the foot of Mont Blane. Hither, as to a shrine, must all come 
who would claim the reputation of Alpine tourists ; and lucky will the trav- 
eller esteem himself if, on arrival, he shall find where to lay his head. Our 
thirty mfles of walking made the beds we found at the Hotel de Lausanne a 
delicious boon. On the day following we ascended to Montanvert (5,866 feet 
high), from whence we surveyed the Mer de Glace and the extensive valley 
of Chamouni. We then went down to wander an hour or two upon the great 
ice-sea, which, though the largest, is far from being the most beautiful of 
these frozen deserts—the glacier of the Rhone and the Rosenlaui, in my es- 
timation, at least, far outrivalling it in point of beauty. But nothing can 
surpass or equal Mont Blanc as it stands so grandly over Chamouni. 
Whether by day or night, you feel yourself in the presence of a real divinity. 
You are alternately ravished by the loveliness and awed by the majesty of the 
scene. Silence, wonder and delight maintain resistless sway in each beholder. 

One day more of travel amid charming vales and past lovely waterfalls 
brought us to Lake Leman and Geneva, Here our mountain toils and joys 
came to an end; and with afalf reluctant feeling we resumed our appointed 
place in the concerns of sublunary life, not unrefreshed, however, by the 
strange experiences through which we had passed, and which, after an interval 
of several days, I have sought to sketch for the possible benefit of those who 
may wish to adopt our mountain track. 

C. U.S. 
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66 TYREE from the Adriatic to the Alps!” 

Prophetic words! although the holy fire 
Touched for their utterance the perjured lips 
Of a false oracle, made truthful once 
By a divinity unconsciously contained. 
World! this is She, the daughter of thy prince, 
Radiant with beauty there, and strong as fair; 
Empress of nations, and becoming well 
Her royal state. Dragged from her dizzy height, 
Thou saw’st her manacled, and doomed and dead, 
And buried for long ages. Thou shalt see 
Her resurrected now, and, shaking off 
The cerements of the grave from her lithe limbs 
Cleansed from all medizval stains, come forth 
To thy embrace in fresh imperial robes 
Arrayed, her brow recrowned and eyes alight 
With fires of youth renewed. 

Ye nations, too, 
Who breathless watch this latest miracle, 
See to it that your sister be secured 
In all her proper heritage. Firm placed, 
Let her throne rise upon the Seven Hills; 
Her sceptre reach from the Illyrian Sea, 
Whose navies rode and ruled all neighboring seas, 
Up to the monumental Alps which God 
Has planted as his pillars to proclaim 
Through all the wondering earth that Liberty, 
Safe nestling in their shadows, is and shall 
Forever be immortal. From her crown 
Let not one native gem be missed; but mark 
If, in the circlet, every rightful State 
Shine in its proper place; Sardinia, 
Istria and Tyrol flashing back the gleam 
Of gorgeous, sea-wed Venice; while between— 
Re-set, and burning with th’ imprisoned fire 
Of centuries—behold! the blazing Cross 
Of Rome, eternal Rome! 
Who would not be 

Heir to the treasures which augmenting Time 
Hoards for his children ! Placed far down the ranks 
Of ages luminous with sacred lights 
Kindled by seers divinely taught, and shed 
Along our lengthening path ; living in years 
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To which the venerable Past reveals 
Mysteries inferior but to those which lie 
In the inscrutable Future—Italy 
We reverence and love—well-nigh adore : 
Draw from her bubbling fountains classic draughts, 
Muse o’er her legends, study her bright scrolls 
Of wit and poesy, and hang entranced 
Upon her melody. Each side, her art 
Smiles out upon us from half-hiding vines, 
And every breeze brings to our listening ears 
Traditions, glorifying Love and Fame, 
And all the nobler passions that redeem 
Mankind from gross decay. Stamped on each plain, 
Inscribed on every mountain, even fast writ 
On every shining stream of her charmed land, 
We find an epitaph and eulogy 
Of that great race that gave the world its laws, 
Founded its languages, defined its forms, 
And moulded it to beauty and in strength. 
Regenerate land, all hail! thy Present, now, 
Has linked itself in glory with thy Past. 
Thy sons have proved themselves legitimate heirs 
Of fearless sires who carried through the earth 
Their conquering eagles, leaving in their path 
The blessed arts of peace. Thy hero-king, 
If he prove faithful to his mighty trust ; 
Thy prophet-warrior whose God-guided hand 
Drove forth thy tyrants; thy bold orator, 
Exiled for his excess of patriot zeal, 
Whose voice made known thy wrongs in all the lands 
Where his feet wandered; and thy statesman dead, 
Whose presence and unerring faith traced out 
Thy destiny, and shaped its critical lines; 
All these and others of thy chiefs shall rank 
With the old heroes, prophets, orators 
And kings, whose praise, enduring as the stars, 
Adorns thy history with a richer fame 
Than all thy sounding conquests gave. And ye, 
O people! proudly brave, despising death, 
Fearing dishonor, hating tyranny, 
Ennobled by your sufferings and great thoughts, 
Hear from your brothers, whose victorious wreaths 
Are worn o’er sad funereal weeds, their words, 
Borne o’er the Western Sea; words of good cheer, 
But spoken in warning, as they are in love- 
“So shall your victory endure, as ye 
Are faithful to the gospels of the age, 
Which made all generous souls your friends; the hopes 
That feed your courage; the memorial deeds 
That fired your aspirations; and the vows 
That gave you Heaven itself for an ally!” 
Henry WHITtakeEr. 
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By Mrs. Epwarps, AutHor or “ Miss Forrester,” Etc. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
FOUND DROWNED. 


T about four o’clock on the day succeeding his dinner-party, Mr. Dennison 
left his chambers in the Temple, and walked forth, with quiet, composed 
demeanor, along the Strand in the direction of the west. He was admirably 
got up, as usual; frock coat, well-fitting boots, lavender gloves stitched with 
black, walking-stick-umbrella, his tie, his linen, his whiskers, all irreproach- 
able. Poor Maggie would want to see him, he said—nay, he thought this, to 
himself; after the cold parting at his chambers the night before, it was only 
right that he should go and hold out the olive branch of peace. He would 
take her away for one of those country dinners she so loved to Richmond; 
there would be just time to get off by the five o’clock train if he hurried her 
in her dressing, and if there was half an hour to spare, he would take her 
round to Regent Street and give her a new bonnet to goin. It was hard to 
a woman’s heart, doubtless, to have to wear an old velvet hat in August, poor 
girl! A French bonnet and a new dress would be the best means of setting 
everything right between them! And still Mr. Dennison’s eyes glanced 
quickly, nervously, at the placards of every news-shop he passed; his ear 
greedily drank in every word of dislocated, mispronounced intelligence that 
the hoarse voices of the news-boys, now issuing forth from the different offices 
with the evening papers, were shouting around him as he walked along. 

When he-had got within about thirty or forty yards from the opening to 
Cecil Street, he was forced to stop; so dense a crowd had gathered round a 
red-and-orange placard outside an’office door close upon his right. 

“ Earliest intelligence—Clerk suspected of embezzlement—Horrid case of 
poisoning in Leeds—Found drowned,” yelped out a boy in accents that might 
have been Chaldee or Sanscrit ; and running each ghastly announcement into 
the other, so as to render them wholly unintelligible to any save the preter- 
naturally sharpened sense of one of his hearers. “Clerk suspected of em- 
bezzlement—Poisoning in Leeds—Found drowned.” 

The cold dew started upon Robert Dennison’s forehead; another voice 
beside the newsboy’s shrill treble made itself heard to him amid all the up- 
roar of the London streets. “ Found drowned.” Why, what nervous fancies 
were these he had upon him? What interest had he in these vulgar horrors 
of the penny papers? He wanted quiet and rest; the rest he would get in 
the green Richmond shades with Maggie. Cecil Street was here close at hand; 
he would call for her at once, take her to the milliner’s, poor child! and be 
happy, looking at her pleasure, as in the old days of their love 
And he laid his hand heavily on the newsboy’s shoulder, took and paid for 
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a paper, and walked on with it folded in his hand—keeping his eyes steadily 
away from the flaming placard, yet seeing, with weird clairvoyance, two words 
written there, larger, more blood-colored than the rest !—in the direction of 
his wife’s lodgings. 

Nearly opposite to Cecil Street he came to a small chop-house or coffee- 
room—not the sort of place Mr. Dennison would generally have condescended 
to enter; however, when he had half passed the window, he suddenly said to 
himself that he would never be able to keep up in this stifling heat unless he 
got some iced soda-water, water, fluid of any kind to allay his thirst, and af- 
ter hesitating irresolutely for a minute, he turned back, and stepped inside 
the door. : 

“Teed soda-and-brandy? Yes, sir. Will you take a table, sir?” said the 
mistress of the establishment obsequiously, and looking instantly, as all wo- 
men of her class did look, upon Dennison as a tremendous aristocrat. So Mr. 
Dennison took a table—one of the three little rounds of marble the room pos- 
sessed, and turning his face in such a position that no one in the room could 
witness its expression, opened out his paper and searched it over for the day’s 
news. 

“ Found drowned. At about ten o’clock last night, two men occupied in a 
vessel just below London Bridge, heard a sound like the cry of a woman in 
distress, and immediately afterward the splash of some heavy body struck 
the water a few yards, as it seemed, from where the barge was moored. They 
raised an immediate alarm, and the river police with drags were on the spot 
at once; but for a long time their search was fruitless. At three o’clock this 
morning, however, the body of a girl was found drifted in among some ship- 
ping, three or four hundred yards down the river, and bearing evident signs 
of having been dead some hours. The unfortunate deceased was respectably 
dressed, and wore a plain gold or marriage ring tied by a piece of ribbon round 
her throat. The police are already actively engaged in investigating this mys- 
terious tragedy ; and from the fact of a handkerchief that deceased had on her 
person being marked with a monogram, we shall, no doubt, before long, be 
enabled to present our readers with further and important details.” 

For a moment Robert Dennison was stunned: felt neither remorse, nor 
grief, nor pain, nor was sensible of fear; only stared vacantly at the pattern 
of the gaudy paper on the opposite wall—a filigree trelliswork, with tier 
above tier of absurd Swiss shepherdesses looking out from between arsenic 
green leaves. (Will he ever forget that trelliswork, those shepherdesses? In 
every illness, in every lonely sleepness night, will they not pursue him, the 
phantom background to all terrible nightmares, while he lives?) What he 
saw next was, that they had brought him his soda-and-brandy ; and with a 
physical effort, so great as to cause him actual pain, he put out his hand and 
raised the glass to his lips. Something prevented him from swallowing a 
drop. The brandy must be bad, he thought. He never could swallow bad 
brandy. He would go on at once to Maggie, take her away to the country, 
FS a And then, abruptly, with sharp, with awful distinctness, all the 
meaning, all the danger of his position took palpable shape before his mind. 
A handkerchief marked with a monogram. The police actively engaged 
already. What if they tracked out Maggie’s lodgings—for he felt as if 
heaven’s voice had spoken that it was she—among her things were notes of 
hig; photographs of his; her marriage lines: everything. What if they 
found how last night she had been to him, to her husband, for shelter, and 
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how he had turned her out—{his own servant, some chance listener on the 
stairs, might be brought to witness this against him)—turned her out, in her 
forlorn despair, to die upon the London streets ! 

He was a lawyer by nature as well as by profession; and every detail of 
the situation arranged itself with mechanical clearness, without an effort of 
volition, almost, before his intelligence. Robert Dennison, this man who had 
thrust his wife brutally from her rightful place, and who stood in direct ex- 
tremity of exposure and downfall, seemed, in these first minutes, scarcely 
more intimately connected with himself than any client would have done 
whose case had happened to be placed in his hands, and whose sufferings or 


* whose guilt concerned him only in as far as they heightened or lessened the 
' chances of discovery. ‘“ Margaret Dennison,” said his brain, while his heart 


kept cold and still, “left her lodgings yesterday evening; went to her hus- 
band and was repulsed by him; and to-day is dead. Everything that can 
mutely identify Robert Dennison as her husband, is to be found among the 
things that she left behind her at the lodgings; and these, unless active 
measures be taken at once, will be, in all human probability, at the end of a 
few more hours in the hands of the police—the placards with which the town 
must soon be covered scarcely failing to arrest the attention of the master or 
mistress or servants of the lodging-house.” 

Unless active measures be taken at once. What measures? A remark 
that his wife had made to him last night came back, word for word, before 
his memory, as if in answer. “ I’ve paid off the lodgings and left them. You 
may send for my things to-morrow, if you like.” This simply was what he 
had to do. He got up, put the paper in his pocket, paid for the untasted soda- 
and-brandy, then went out and walked back along the Strand, till he came to a 
stationer’s shop. This he entered, bought a sheet of note-paper and envelope ; 
and leaning on the counter to write, addressed a few lines to the landlady of 
the house in Cecil Street, begging that Miss Neville’s luggage might be sent 
to her by the bearer. One of Dennison’s accomplishments from the time he 
was a boy had been a trick of imitating admirably the handwriting of any 
person he chose; and this note was written in the precise half-flourish, half- 
scrawl of poor Maggie. He signed it “ Lucy Neville,” the name by which 
she had passed, sealed it, paid for the paper and envelope—carefully counting 
the change out of sixpence ; then walked on, cityward stil, and with no more 
hurried step, no more sign of perturbation on his face than usual. Before 
the archway of a coach or parcel office, close by the Olympic Theatre he 
stopped, looked at his watch, and stepping inside the archway, inquired from 
a group of three or four men who were standing there if he could get a por- 
ter to fetch some luggage for him from Cecil Street? One of the men, a 
licensed porter, volunteered for the job on the spot; and twenty minutes 
later, Robert Dennison, who disappeared in the interval—oh, the cycle, the 
eternity of those twenty minutes !—saw the well-known new portmanteau 
and bonnet-box that had been the companions of his wedding-tour, driven up 
before the office door on the roof of a cab. 

Maggie had not returned to her lodgings then, for, up to the present mo- 
m@it, this had been a moral, not an actual certainty with him! “ You 
haven’t been long, my man,” he said, addressing the porter. “They had the 
things all ready for you, I suppose?” 

“ Well, yes,” the porter answered ; “ the boxes were standing ready in the 
hall, and for the matter of that the landlady wasn’t over-civil in saying they 
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ought to have been taken before noon, when the week was up. And here are 
the lady's keys, sir,” he added, taking something wrapped in a very dirty bit 
of paper, and giving them to Dennison. “ The lady left them on the chim- 
ney, and I was to say from Mary, which she ars’t me—after the landlady 
were gone—that she’d never let ’em out of her own pocket, and the lady 
needn’t fear but that her things was safe.” 

“ All right,” said Dennison, carelessly, but with a strange sense of the way 
in which chance now, as throughout his life, seemed to be with him. “ All 
, t. ‘What do you want for the job? Two shillings—what, for less than 

alf an hour’s work ? no.” 

He paid the porter the exact sum that was due to him—nothing more like- . 
ly, he thought, to awaken suspicion than ever paying any man a farthing 
more than his due—and jumping into the cab, ordered the driver to go to the 
Shoreditch Station. When he had got some way along Fleet Street, how- 
ever, something seemed to make him change his mind; and getting out, he 
paid and dismissed the cab, deliberately waited with his luggage for three or 
four minutes just by the open space or foot-passage which leads up to St. 
Bride’s Church, then hailed another cab, and drove back quietly to his own 
chambers in the Temple. Had his servant been at home, a different and a 
more involved plan might, perhaps, have been forced upon him. But the 
boy, by his permission, had gone out for the remainder of the day ; and judg- 
ing with calm, dispassionate coolness—the lack of which drives the majority 
of guilty men into acts of rash self-betrayal—Dennison decided that the safest 
place in England for him to go to now would be his own chambers. A better 
or a weaker man, circumstanced as he was, would have striven, perhaps, to 
make away with every evidence of his connection with Maggie: all that Den- 
nison felt it imperatively necessary for him to destroy were the proofs of his 
marriage. He was bold through temperament and through education alike; 
and on principle ever chose the most open game that could be played. By 
taking away these things of hers out of London, by attempting to destroy 
them with every device that the “crooked wisdom” of cunning could sug- 
gest, there had been, he knew, a thousand times more risk than in driving 
with them straight to his own rooms, and, if need be, conducting the first de- 
tective officer who should come to question him to the closet where they lay. 

The one-armed old pensioner who generally acted as Mr. Dennison’s porter, 
happened at the moment of his arrival to have gone round to his home in the 
nearest court to tea; so the cabman, helped by Robert himself, carried up the 
luggage, without being met by any one, to the second floor, where Mr. Den- 
nison paid and discharged him. The placard, “ gone out of town,” which the 
boy had hung outside the door of the chambers, he took down, as soon as he 
had unlocked the door and carried the luggage inside. A weaker man wou.d 
probably again have erred on the side of prudence by leaving the placard 
where he found it; but Dennison, rapidly summing up every possibility of 
suspicion that could arise against him, had decided in an instant upon re- 
moving it. He possessed the true inborn genius of cunning—not mere skin- 
deep aptness for cunning when occasion arises—and had the most thorough 
mistrust at all times as to the evidence of his own senses. He saw no one, 
certainly, as he came up the stairs, but how should he say that no one saw 

him? If any human eye had watched him in, and then saw the placard 
“not at home” still on his door, this circumstance alone might give birth to 
inquiry. In the hundreds of criminal cases: that he had studied—not that 
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he, Robert Dennison, was a criminal; this struck him only as a general fact 
—he had remarked how invariably men themselves help on the discovery of 
the real truth by the very means they employ to prevent suspicion. To have 
allowed the legal evidence of his marriage to remain in Cecil Street, would 
have been the hardiness of a fool. To act, now that he held them in posses- 
sion, as near as possible with the quiet straightforwardness of an innocent 
man, was what his temperament and his reason alike bade him do. 

The venetians of his windows were all pulled down tight, shutting out 
whatever air stirred on the river or in the Temple Gardens, but letting in 
that strange baked atmosphere, void of oxygen, and charged with all name- 
less evil compounds, peculiar probably to London more than to any other 
city in the world during July and August. Dennison felt as though the 
closeness would stifle him, and crossing over to the window, hastily pulled up 
one of the blinds above his head. ‘The cords gave a cxeaking sound as he 
drew them, and a group of two or three little children, at play in the gardens 
beneath with their nurse—a tall, dark girl, about the growth and age of Mag- 
gie—Jooked up at him, purse and all, and laughed. 

Bold as he was, and crafty, and alert against surprise, some weaker element 
there was, some lingering human association yet, in Robert Dennison’s heart; 
and it stirred, aye, for an instant palsied every fibre of his stout frame at this 
moment. 

Palsied by the sound of children’s unconscious voices! by a girl’s face that 
happened to have something the complexion or the smile of Maggie’s!_ Why, 
what folly, what contemptible cowardice was this that was falling upon him? 

He smiled to himself to think what tricks a man’s nerves—the miserable 
material tramways of his intelligence !—can, in some disordered conditions of 
the system or the weather, play upon him. But he let down the blind again 
with singular haste notwithstanding. The sun shone in that way, he remem- 
bered; the room, after all, must be cooler if he kept it darkened. . © 
And then he carried the boxes into his bedroom, took the keys out from his 
pocket, and kneeling down upon the floor, set himself, with a supreme ef- 
fort of will, and with hands as trembling and as cold as hers had been when 
she left him last, to the accomplishment of his task. 





CHAPTER XXYV. 
DEAD ROSE-LEAVEsS |! 


Srx or eight French railway labels were on the boxes still; reminding Den- 
nison, with the pathos these common-place things can take at times, of every 
halting-place in his wedding tour. Calais, Amiens, Paris, Rouen, Dieppe—all 
the span of Maggie’s short-lived dream of Elysian happiness! These, not 
without a sharp contraction of the heart, he tore off sufficiently to render 
them illegible, before attempting to open the boxes. 

“Tf—if all this turns out nothing,” he thought, as with trembling, awk- 
ward hands he fitted one key after another into the lock of the portmanteau, 
and striving to address the other honorable, God-fearing Robert Dennison, 
not his very inmost self, as I suppose most of us do strive to the last, to blind 
something out of, and yet within, our own souls, “If Maggie is all right, 
and has only been getting up a little theatre to frighten me, I shan’t have 
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done much harm by destroying a love-letter or two. and a dozen photographs) 
and we shall laugh some day over the thought of my imaginary widowhood 
together—poor Maggie!” 

But though he could address his honorable, God-fearing friend, with such 
glib innocence, and although the portmanteau lay open now beneath his 
hand, Robert Dennison recoiled, as one would do at the touch of death, from 
handling anything it contained. Afraid? Of course not. What was there 
for him to fear? He was out of sorts to-day—upset, naturally, at the bare 
possibility of this thing he dreaded—and, rising abruptly to his feet, he 
walked back to his sitting-room, and poured out and drank a glass of water 
from a carafe that stood upon the sideboard. 

The heat was really stifling, and he had not been in bed since yesterday. 
What wonder if his throat felt fever-parched? What wonder if he shrank 
from making even the slightest bodily exertion? He took off his coat and 
loosened his neck-tie—anything to keep his hands another minute from the 
contact of those things of hers! Wondered if a cigar would do him good; 
lit one, put it to his lips, laid it down on the mantel-piece a minute after ; 
took a turn or two up and down his room; then, with a convulsive sort of 
resolution, went back to his work, and, without giving himself another 
moment to think, drew out a whole armful of the contents of the portman- 
teau, and tossed them down beside him on the floor. 

All the little possessions she had had in the world were there. Her linen, 
fine and white, but without lace or embroidery ; her best black silk, carefully 
folded the wrong side out; her velvet jacket, pinned up (for next Winter) in 
paper; her prayer-book ; her work-case ; a song or two, “ Robert” among 
them, that Dennison had bought for her at the time when he thought drilling 
her unapt fingers: inte. striking five or six notes of accompaniment the most 
blissful enjoyment in existence } ‘fhe play-billa of the French theatres, and of 
one or two London ones; to which he had takerr her > her marriage lines; a 
packet of his love-letters; her few trinkets; her watch and chain. All she 
had possessed ; all the record of that short “lady’s” life she had know ¢imee 
she exchanged Heathcotes and work, and peace of mind, for Mr. Dennison’s 
love. The lodging-house servant had been faithful; everything was right ; 
and Dennison held all the evidence most precious for him to possess, here, 
alone, between his own hands, 

He collected every letter, every piece of paper containing a name, every 
photograph—there was about a dozen of himself, and one or two of her—then, 
having carefully looked over the linen, and found no letters or mark of any 
kind upon it, put back everything with as neat a touch as he could command, 
into its place. It was horribly hard work. The air must be growing hotter 
and hotter, or his last night’s vigil have made him really ill, for great cold 
drops—a strange effect for sultry weather to take—stood thick upon his fore- 
head ; the weight of these light woman’s things—yes, even to the little linen 
cuffs and collars, the poor bit of embroidery, with the needle and thread still 
as she had left it—seemed to oppress his arms with an intolerable leaden 
weariness. But still, with unflagging strength of will, he kept himself to his 
work ; never stopping until the last thing had been replaced, the newspaper 
folded, as her neat hands had folded it, over the top. The worst was over 
now, he thought. He had only to take a glance for precaution through the 
other box ; only carefully to burn the photographs and letters one by one in 
his grate; and with somewhat restored nerve he was just preparing himself 
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to look over the different papers that he held in his hand, when a long, loud 
ring came suddenly at his chamber door. 

For an instant his face turned to ashes; for an instant the common animal 
instincts of guilt—flight, concealment—did cross his brain. An instant only. 
Then Robert Dennison rallied thoroughly; the stout nerve that had forsaken 
him when he was alone with a few senseless bits of cambric and silk, return- 
ing the moment that any positive danger—a man, a detective for aught he 
knew, was to be confronted. Anything, he reasoned promptly—the boxes, 
the torn labels still upon the floor, the letters in his possession—would be 
vetter than the risk of incurring suspicion by keeping his visitor waiting. 
And pushing the papers away, out of sight but not locked up—if search were 
made what mattered lock and key? he took up his coat across his arm, passed 
his handkerchief over his face ; then whistling out of tune—Robert Dennison 
never, under any circumstances sang or whistled true—walked on calmly to 
the outer door and opened it. 

No lynx-eyed detective officer stood there, but a young brother Templar, 
not exactly a friend of Dennison’s, but a man whose money he was in the 
habit of taking at cards, and who consequently held himself entitled to come 
and bore him whenever, and for whatever length of time he chose. His name 
matters not: he has no further connection with this history: enough that, 
although he was young, he was a bore of the first magnitude (and, on occasion, 
a young man may bore you quite as intensely as an old one); a bore who 
talked on and on of things without the remotest human interest, careless 
whether he received an answer or no; a bore who, when he had talked himself 
hoarse, smoked, boring you still by the mere expression of his face, and when 
he had smoked himself dry, drank; and bored you more than ever by the 
interminable way in which he made his liquor hold out! Dennison went 
through torture inexpressible during the hour and a half that this man sat 
with him in his chambers. Negative torture, perhaps; but none the less poig- 
nant still. Here was invaluable time, time on the employment of which his 
whole future life might hang, and he had to sit quietly and listen to what 
Judge This said in such a Court, on such a case ; and what Serjeant That, very 
mistakenly, replied ; and what he, the bore, would have said had he been in 
either or both of their places! When seven o’clock came he felt that he could 
bear it no longer. After being tolerated for an hour and a half, could even a 
bore complain of being turned out, or draw suspicious conclusions from your 
wishing to be left alone? So looking at his watch he got up hurriedly ; 
exclaimed, as though he had just remembered it, that he had an engagement 
for dinner, and managed to get his visitor to the threshold, where the uncon. 
scious bore stayed talking for ten minutes longer at least, one arm well within 
the door-way, as experience doubtless had taught him to do when talking to 
wearied and desperate men on the door-step of their own houses. And then 
Robert Dennison was alone again. 

Seven o’clock. Three hours only, since he first heard the newsboys calling 
along the Strand! He seemed to have lived a dozen common days in these 
three hours! Blankly staring at the trelliswork and shépherdesses on the 
coffee-room wall; walking alone with his guilty heart, in the sight of men 
and in the sunshine, along in the streets ; waiting for the porter’s return from 
Cecil Street; getting back to his chambers; the work that he had done 
there; the torture of sitting powerless with his visitor, listening for every 
sound upon the stairs, every heavy footstep that it seemed to him mus¢ stop, 
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pause stealthily, and then be followed by a ring at his door . . . Why, each 
of these seemed a distinct ghastly epoch ; an epoch almost as remote from the 
present moment as were the happy innocent days when he was a boy at 
school. And six, seven hours remained still, before the day would be done. 
God, were they to pass as these had past? Was this how men live when 
they are in dread of discovery? Was there more meaning, after all, in that 
old-fashioned word “remorse” than any which he had before assigned to it 
in his philosophy? 

He went back; he finished his task. Looked through the other box; 
handled more cambric and ribbons and bits of lace, round all of which the 
faint scent of the rose-leaves and lavender the country girl had brought with 
her from Heathcotes—well he remembered it—seemed clinging yet; burnt, 
one by one, his letters . . . . how she had kept every line, every word that 
ever came from his hand! his photographs and hers ; her marriage lines; the 
torn railway labels: everything. Then he stood free. The boxes he stowed 
out of sight, yet not with any ostentatious secrecy, in a closet among his 
own ; the ashes from the papers he collected to the last fragment out of the 
grate, and shook away through the window. He stood free. The wife, whose 
existence had been’ his stumbling-block, gone; every paper that could prove 
him to have been her husband destroyed. Free! In a position at length to 
fulfil all his ambition, ay, to marry his cousin Lucia, perhaps, if he chose. 
Free! And still with that livid sweat upon his forehead, that leaden weight 
about his limbs. Still listening for every footstep that approached his door; 
starting irritably at every child’s voice that pealed up, sweet and merry, from 
the Temple Gardens without ! 

He would be better abroad, he thought, when another miserable half hour 
had passed by: better with men’s eyes upon him; better anywhere than 
here, It was being shut up in the same room with these things of his poor 
Maggie’s that overcame him; and no wonder! addressing the other honest, 
virtuous Robert Dennison again. She was a good girl, one who loved him 
well! It might be to his worldly advantage that she should be gone; but he 
would never find a woman love him as she had done—never! and it was hore 
rible to have to bear up and keep an iron facé when in his heart he was 
yearning for freedom to weep over her; yearning to find her out, rescue her 
from sacrilegious touch or sight, and bestow the last poor amends he could 
make for all the bitter wrongs that he had done to her! 

Robert Dennison said this: probably he thought it in his very heart. 
The hardest, the guilties§ man among us all, never, I imagine, stands utterly 
bare, face to face with his own conscience. And when, an hour later, he 
found himself sitting in his accustomed dining-place, but physically unable 
to swallow food, and with a choking sensation at his throat whenever he 
thought of those poor things of hers that he had touched (the things whose 
faint rose-leaf scent would cling about him still), he felt satisfied, not alone 
that he was in no way guilty of her death—that, of course, was self-evident 
—but that he must really have been a great deal fonder of her than he knew, 
and that her loss,if indeed he had lost her, would be a life-long burden for 
him to bear. 

After his scarce-tasted dinner came dessert, and with dessert the third 
edition of one of the evening papers was laid before him. 

“The police continue actively engaged upon the mysterious case of drown- 
ing from London Bridge.” In an instant his eyes lighted on this paragraph: 
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and still—as on the placard in the Strand—the prophecy of his own shame 
seemed to stand out, luridly distinct as if printed in red ink, from all the 
other news. “It is believed now that death took place before the body reached 
the water, and grave suspicions of foul play are entertained. An inquest will 
be held to-morrow morning, when it is fully expected that further and most 
important circumstances will be brought to light ; indeed, we believe we shall 
not hinder the ends of justice by hinting that a clue to the solution of the 
tragedy has been already traced. Two facts, at least, may be stated as cer- 
tain: first, that a handkerchief, evidently the property of a gentleman, and 
finely embroidered with three initial letters, was found in the breast of the 
unfortunate deceased ; secondly, that the person of a man with whom she was 
seen in conversation on the night of her death is known to an officer of the 
City police.” 

And there were five hours more before Robert Dennison could even hope to 
find forgetfulness in sleep ! 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
BY THE RIVERSIDE, 


Taree o'clock in the afternoon again; the sky a livid, copper-color; the 
pavements broiling hot; the air quivering, dense and furnace-like. London 
at white heat. London at that soft hour of an August day when, far away 
in the country, lengthening shades begin to cross the vellow fields, and when 
the robin, reminding one already of Autumn evenings, pipes from the hedge- 
rows, and voices of men and girls at harvest-work ring pleasantly through 
the leafy lanes. 

“Mr. Wickham, Lilac Court,” exclaimed a sun-burnt country woman, as 
she descended from an omnibus in Fleet Street, about fifty yards east of 
Chancery Lane, and gazing about her with a stunned, bewildered air that 
men and wonien more accustomed to a bovine than a human world are apt to 
wear when they find themselves upon acity pavement. “And however in the 
world am I to find where Lilac Court is?” 

The question, vaguely addressed to the general intelligence of London, 
having received no answer, she went into a law-stationer’s close at hand and 
repeated it. Would any of the gentlemen, with a curtsey, have the goodness 
to direct her to Lilac Court? Which the omnibus set her down here as her 
nearest point, but being a stranger in London on important business, and in 
search of a gentleman by the name of Wickham—— 

“First turn to the right, six doors up, second floor,” cried an automaton- 
like, little, old man, without raising his eyes from an enormous ledger on which 
he was occupied. “ Bell on the left as you enter. Now, then, Charlie, you 
look alive!” still without raising his eyes, and addressing a furiously hot boy 
who, with arms full of blue, ruled paper, was issuing, in his shirt-sleeves, 
through a hole in the floor; “and as you go up to Atkins’s show this party 
the way to Mr. Wickham’s office.” 

An order which the boy at once obeyed; turning round with a noiseless 
whistle, and staring full in the face of the country woman, who followed him, 
in a way which discountenanced her extremely. Mr, Wickham, whoever he 
might be, seemed tolerably well-known, she thought; and in London, too, 
where she had always heard no man knew the name of his next-door neigh- 
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bor; but that was no reason why those that wanted Mr. Wickham should.be 
stared at like beasts in a caravan. London manners, as far as she could see, 
were pretty much of a piece with their milk ; and, instead of giving the boy 
twopence for his pains, as her heart prompted her, the good woman strode in- 
dignantly past him up the stairs conducting to Mr. Wickham’s office, never 
pausing, although her face grew ominously redder, her breath shorter at every 
step, until she found herself upon the second floor to which she had been 
directed to go. 

A brass plate, bearing the name of “Mr. Wickham,” was on the door 
straight before her, a little white-handled bell on the left—a bell which, when 
pulled, gave not a hearty, human peal, as country bells do, but one muffled 
stroke, like the ghost of the squire’s stable gong, she thought; or the first 
cracked “ dong” of the old village church-bell sounding for a funeral. 

In a second, and without any mortal agency that the country woman could 
discern, the door opened, and she found herself, too agitated to speak, inside 
a small, very neat office, and in the presence of a middle-aged gentleman, 
dressed in a plain suit of dark clothes—a gentleman who was sitting, a letter 
in his hand, beside the open window which admitted whatever air there was 
to be had from Lilac Court. He looked round, took one glance at his visitor’s 
appearance and demeanor—the country face, the country clothes, the little 
country curtsey—then gave her a good-humored nod and a smile that set her 
at her ease in a moment. 

*‘ Good afternoon to you, ma’am. Tolerably hot here in London, isn’t it?” 
And without waiting for her to answer, the gentleman in plain clothes came 
across the room, gave her a chair, and taking one himself, sat down, as though 
they had known each other since childhood, and had met for the express pur- 
pose of talking over the familiar events of by-gone years together. “ You’ve 
had a good deal of trouble to find my place out, no doubt?” he went on, 
seeing that she wanted breath still. “Country folk ave a trouble in finding 
their way about at first, until they get a little used-like to the town.” 

The visitor, upon this, took out her handkerchief; first wiped her forehead, 
then her eyes, and observed, in a fluttered way, that town for certain was one 
thing and the country another, and there was a deal of wickedness about 
every where—an apophthegm at which her companion shook his head corrobora- 
tively—and she was staying with her cousin at Stoke Newington, and if she 
might be so bold—cutting short her private history with a nervous jerk—was 
she speaking to Mr. Wickham? 

“ Well, yes; my name certainly is Wickham,” answered the gentleman in 
plain clothes, but with a sort of reluctance, as though good-breeding strug- 
gled with truth in thus speaking of himself at all. “And your's, ma’am, 
I think——” 

She replied, all in strong, midland-county accent, and with utter absence of 
stops, and ever-growing agitation, that her name was Sherborne. Susan 
Sherborne, wife of Thomas Sherborne, of the parish of Heathcotes, Stafford- 
shire, and holding a dairy-farm, as his father had done before him, of Sir John 
Durant, of Durant’s Court. Mr. Wickham has heard of the family at the 
Court, of course ?—Mr. Wickham’s face interpolates that he is familiar with 
them—and seven months ago, come the tenth, a trouble fell on her, and on the 
family, too, for the matter of that, and she had never been herself since. Not 
to say ill, but a kind of weakness all over and no sleep o’nights—a shake of 
Mr. Wickham’s head shows that this kind of nervous affection is well known 
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to him personally—and so for change of air, though air it isn’t (in parenthesis), 
from air to no air would be nearer the mark—she came up to spend a few 
days with her cousin, married to a greengrocer at Stoke Newington, and the 
mother of five as beautiful children as you’d see anywhere. Here she stopped, 
and put her handkerchief to her eyes again. 

“ Well, ma’am, nothing happened to any of ’em, I hope?” said Mr. Wick- 
ham, taking out his watch and looking hard at her. ‘My time is rather 
short to-day, and although I’m particularly fond of children——” 

“Oh, sir,” cried the woman, eagerly, “it isn’t the children at all, and I 
won't keep you five minutes. It was all in the papers yesterday, about the 


' girl that was found drowned, you know, and my cousin’s husband—which a 


better man and a kinder, out of drink, doesn’t live—read it out to us after 
supper, and if you'll believe me, sir, I never timed my eyes all night, think- 
ing, from the description, it might be our Maggie; and this morning my 
cousin said to me, ‘Susan,’ she said, ‘ you take a ’bus and go off and try 
whether you can get to see her for yourself or not; for anything,’ she said, 
‘is better than thinking one thing and thinking another, and fretting yourself, 
which is here for health, off your rest and victuals.’ And so, sir, by her and 
her husband’s advice, I came, as you see.” 

“And to me!” exclaimed Mr. Wickham, with innocent perturbation. 
“Why, my dear soul, whatever on the face of the earth made you come to 
me?” 

“Oh, sir, I hope you'll excuse the liberty if I’ve done wrong, but I went 
to a police-station, somewhere about Dewry Lane, I believe was the name?” 

“ Well, there is a police-station—there is a police-station near Dewry Lane, 
certainly,” Mr. Wickham admitted; adhering to his visitor’s pronunciation 
with the fine breeding that seemed an instinct in him. 

“And the people there were very civil, and I went in and spoke to him as 
seemed the chief, and I told him what I came about and what I wanted, and 
says he, ‘Mr. Wickham is the person for you to see in this; Mr. Wickham, 
Lilac Court,’ which I knew no more than the babe unborn, and wrote it on an 
envelope, as I can show you.” 

And she took out an envelope on which was written, “Mr. Wickham, 
Lilac Court, Fleet Street,” with a hieroglyphic of some kind or other; a 
monogram probably of the Drury Lane establishment; scrawled in the 
corner. 

Mr. Wickham took the envelope; looked at it carefully ; folded it down 
with his broad thumb-nail ; tore it up with an absent air into small pieces ; 
and finally took out and consulted his watch again. “ Half-past three! 
Well, well, my dear, we must see what can be done for you, and we'll hope— 
for your sake and the young woman’s sake equal—that everything will turn 
out comfortable. Turn out comfortable,” he repeated, rubbing his hands 
slowly together, “as most things do, you know, when taken in time. Staf- 
fordshire’s a fine country to live in, isn’t it? Clayey? Ah, so I’ve been told, 
but fine pasture in your neighborhood. Yes, yes; justso. And you've held 
your land under Sir John Durant all your life #8 you may say. And your 
husband’s father before him. To be sure. Well, now then [’ll tell you what 
I can do for you in this affair. You know who I am, of course? Mr. Wick- 
ham, yes, that’s my name for certain; but I mean you know who I am and 
what my profession is?” 

Mrs, Sherborne suggested, vaguely, “In the law, she supposed.” Her ideas 
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of the constabulary were exclusively confined to blue coats, white gloves and 
helmets; and she would have been less surprised at hearing that her new 
friend was Lord Chancellor than a policeman. 

“In the law! ha, ha!” Mr. Wickham laughed pleasantly. “ Well, that’s 
not so bad. In the law! and so I am in the law, and I’m going to help you 
with a little of my legal advice. You've taken a fancy that this young woman 
who was found in the river is some friend of yours; and although it’s rather 
late in the day—such matters being generally got over quick,” adds Mr. 
Wickham, with ghastly meaning, “in this murky sort of thundery weather— 
I'll do what I can for you to have a look at the poor creature. Only, first— 
first, you see, ma’am, for form’s sake, I must ask you this: Why do you sup-’ 
pose the young woman found drowned in the river and your friend are one 
and the same?” 

Mrs. Sherborne hesitated, and glanced nervously about the room, with a 
haunting recollection still, probably, of the supernatural way in which the 
door had opened to her. “I don’t want to get any one into trouble, sir”’— 
bringing out her handkerchief again—“ and unless I was certain——” 

“Just so,” interrupted Mr. Wickham, reassuringly. “That's it. Unless . 
you were certain, you wouldn’t wish to mention names, or do anything to 
bring other people into trouble. That’s quite right, Mrs. Sherborne, and I 
respect you for the sentiment, only, you see, why should you imagine that 
your friend and the young woman found in the river should be one and the 
same? That’s the question we've got to do with now.” 

“ Well, sir, then, as I must speak, it was the description of the person that 
struck me; and a finer-grown girl, and a handsomer, than Maggie, there was 
not in the country round, nor a better; and being an orphan, and had lived 
under my roof since she were twelve—I know just as well as if she were my 
own—and when first she went away, seven months ago come the tenth, I never 
would believe, for all one might say and another might say, that she had come 
to harm, nor never would. Only, you see, sir, and you'll excuse me for say- 
ing it, that where there’s a gentleman-born in a case like this, there’s no say- 
ing what a girl may be drove to as soon as that gentleman-born gets tired of 
her—married or not married.” And Mrs. Sherborne sobbed aloud. 

Mr. Wickham got up, took his hat and stick, and called, without raising 
his voice, “ Nicholson.” Whereupon a younger man, dressed also in plain 
clothes, appeared through a panelled door, which Mrs. Sherborne had not 
noticed, close to the chief’s right hand. “I’m going a little way in the city 
with this good lady, Nicholson. Nothing particular,” giving a single look 
into the other’s face, “ and nothing that will keep me long. If I am not back 
at five, and Barton calls, tell him I believe I’ve news of the vessel he was 
wanting to hear about. Now, ma’am, I am at your service.” And with many 
gallant apologies for going first, Mr. Wickham preceded Mrs. Sherborne down 
the dark and narrow staircase ; then out through Lilac Court, and into Fleet 
Street again. 

“ No objection to a two-wheel, ma’am?” he asked, putting his nose close 
to Mrs. Sherborne’s ear, in“order to make himself heard amid the thunders 
of the Fleet. “I thought not;” as Mrs. Sherborne, in helpless pantomime, 
expressed that two-wheels and four-wheels were the same to her. “The 
ladies all patronize the two-wheels now-a-day ;” and, waiting a minute or two 
first, to select an extra good horse, Mr. Wickham hailed a hansom, and after 
handing Mrs. Sherborne into it—a work of some trouble, for she had never 
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been in such a conveyance before, and required minute instructions as to 
which side she should sit, and what she should do with her basket and her 
umbrella, an especially bulky one, apparently holding other articles inside— 
told the cabman to drive to some address the country woman could not hear, 
and, jumping in alertly, took his place beside her. 

They had a long distance to go; but Mr. Wickham made the road seem 
short by the pleasant way in which he lionized the city to his companion. 
Up that street, to the left, was the Old Bailey, of which, of course, she had 
heard tell; and here was Ludgate Hill, and Saint Paul’s Cathedral; and the 
Monument, from which, in years gone by, the people used to pitch themselves, 
And there, away to the right, was London Bridge, and this—when they 
had passed into the region of narrow lanes and waterside avenues which lie 
beside Lower Thames Street and the river—this was the way down to the 
Tower, where the kings and queens used to be beheaded, and the docks, the 
pride and glory of Great Britain, before all the nations of the earth. 

Not a very pleasant part of the town, Mr. Wickham acknowledges—and as 
he looks into the wholesome rosy face at his side, the contrast between it and 
the soddened, yellow, miserable faces on the pavement strikes even him—but 
worth seeing, too, in its way. Folks from the country ought to be able to 
tell their friends they had seen everything, the good and the bad together— 
“and you must keep your spirits up, my dear,” he adds, “and look about 
you, and hope that everything will turn out comfortable yet.” 

They drove along through more labyrinths of lanes and avenues; each so 
dark, on this bright Summer day, so fetid, so sunless, that even with the 
pleasant gentleman who was protecting her by her side, Mrs. Sherborne’s 
spirit sank within her at every minute. “Keep a good heart, ma’am,” whis- 
pered Mr. Wickham; “keep a good heart. We’re at our journey’s end now, 
and you shall have your mind set at rest, and everything put straight in less 
than a quarter of an hour.” And then, opening the Tid in the roof, he bade 
the driver stop at the first turn to the left, when they got to the riverside. 

“ You'll have to walk a few steps, Mrs. Sherborne,” he said, turning cheer- 
ily, as soon as they had alighted, to the poor, scared woman, from whose hon- 
est face every vestige of its natural color had now flown. 

“ Just take my arm, and we'll soon know the worst of everything.” Say- 
ing which, Mr. Wickham turned down a narrow passage or footroad, between 
two ruinous blocks of houses, and, after walking twenty or thirty steps, 
stopped before the door of a small tavern, squalid and black with dirt, like 
everything else in the neighborhood, and with a female, apparently a Red 
Indian, grasping a toasting-fork, as she sat upon a parti-colored ball, an eel 
writhing under her feet, and “ Britannia” written in yellow and green letters 
above, for a signboard. 

“ Is—is she here, sir?” cried Mrs. Sherborne, drawing back on the thresh- 
old of the house. ‘“ For the Lord’s sake, tell me!” 

“ You come along with me,” was Mr. Wickham’s answer, in a somewhat 
more authoritative tone than the mild and easy one he had hitherto employed. 
“You come along with me, ma’am, and keep yourself cool and quiet. We 
may be very interested, as is natural, in our own little business, but that’s no 
reason why we should set other people to be interested in it too.” 

He led her through the passage, or rather through the series of crooked 
passages—down one step, up two, down three again—that intersected the 
house ; speaking a word or two to some person or persons behind the red cur- 
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tain of the bar, as he passed ; then out into a small strip of land, that might 
in those regions be called a garden, at the back. A garden thickly covered 
with a deposit of oyster, crab, and lobster shells, but without a trace of 
flower, tree, or plant of any kind! At the bottom of this garden, and ona 
dead level with it, lay the Thames; golden now in the slanting Summer sun, 
and with its stately outward-bound ships floating slowly down to the sea. 
On one side was a nest of dark, broken-down, one-storyed houses; on the 
other a plain stone building, soot-grimed like everything else in the district, 
but comparatively decent; whole-paned at least, and with a look “less like 
being murdered and quick-limed than any of the other places about,” as Mrs. 
Sherborne used afterward to say, when narrating all this terrible day’s expe- 
rience to her gossips by the comfortable hearth at home. 

To a side-door of this building Mr. Wickham, passing out through a shat- 
tered gate in the ale-house garden, now conducted his companion. His knock 
was answered in a moment by a policeman in uniform ; for the first time giv- 
ing Mrs. Sherborne the comforting assurance that she was really under the 
protection of the law. 

“Mrs. Matthews here?” inquired Mr. Wickham, curtly. 

“ Yes, sir,” was the answer, given in the same tone, and with no look of 
recognition passing between the officer and the visitor. 

“Send her to me.” 

They waited a minute or so; Mrs, Sherborne beyond the power of asking 
questions now, but holding on, trembling—stout-nerved country woman as she 
was—to Mr. Wickham’s arm; then Mrs. Matthews appeared—a short, stout, 
hard-featured old woman with a smile destined to haunt Mrs. Sherborne’s rest 
while she lived: such a smile as you might imagine a woman would wear who 
united in herself the offices of searcher and layer out at a riverside police 
station ; and Mr. Wickham, after a whispered word or two in her ear, handed 
his companion over to her charge. 

“You're only just in time,” she croaked, after conducting Mrs. Sherborne 
along a dark stone-vaulted passage and stopping as she selected a key from 
a bunch at her waist. “In half an hour more shed ’a been screwed down. 
Walk in, my dear, don’t be afeard! and if I was you—not being accustomed— 
I’d hold my handkerchief up over my mouth. La, la!” as Mrs. Sherborne 
stood faintly irresolute before obeying her; “it’s what we must all come to 
—all come to!” 

And then Mrs. Matthews stood placidly thinking of her tea, and consoling 
herself for being interrupted in it by some periwinkles which she happened to 
have in her pocket, while the countrywoman went in alone, to look upon the 
face of the dead. 
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THE CHARACTER OF PETRAROH. 





OME peculiarities, generally in literary history traced to Petrarch, have 
given him the reputation of more originality as a man and as an author, 
more novelty and power of character, than he really possessed. Still, his influ- 
ence, both personal and literary, has been remarkable. And his tender philan- 
thropy, ardent patriotism, romantic melancholy, the music of his plaintive 
though monotonous lyre, combine to lend a deep interest alike to his person 
and his story. 

The love of friends, the chivalric love of woman, the love of fame, the love 
of books, the love of the great men of the past, the love of nature, the love 
of solitude—these were the dominant sentiments in the soul of Petrarch. Of 
course all these sentiments had been felt and expressed many times before. 
Chivalry, which in its essence is an imaginative heightening of sympathy, 
gave them an especial enrichment and refinement, a vividness and an exalta- 
tion not known in previous ages. The Troubadours, the immediate prede- 
cessors of Petrarch, had sung the chief of them with variety and emphasis, 
borrowing something from the classic traditions, but adding more through 
that union of ecclesiastical Christianity and Germanic feeling which formed 
the peculiar genius of knighthood. In the works of Petrarch, the sentiments - 
of classic philosophy and poesy blend with the sentiments of the best Chris- 
tian Fathers who had written on the monastic life, and with the sentiments of 
the Provencal bards. His originality and importance consist, first, in the 
peculiar combination he gave to these preéxisting ideas and feelings; secondly, 
in the new tone and accent lent to them by his personal character and expe- 
rience ; and thirdly, in the fresh impetus imparted for their reproduction and 
circulation in subsequent authors, by the popularity of his writings and by 
the conspicuousness of his position as the reviver of letters at the close of the 
Dark Age. 

The strength of Petrarch is his sympathetic wealth of consciousness. His 
learning, eloquence, and love of liberty, his gentleness and magnanimity, his 
purity, height and constancy of feeling, are admirable. He says: 

And new tears born of old desires declare 
That still I am as I was wont to be, 
And that a thousand changes change not me. 

His weaknesses are an exorbitant, all-too-susceptible vanity, the prominence 
of a complacency forever alternating between fruition and mortification, the 
painful mingling of an effeminate self-fondling with a querulous self-dissatis- 
faction. The Petrarchan strain has been caught and echoed interminably 
since his day. The morbid subjective school, in some sense founded by him, 
has been continued by Rousseau, St. Pierre, Chateaubriand, the young Goethe, 
Byron, Lenau, and scores of other powerful authors—who have carried it 
much further than he, and made it even more and more complicated, by addi- 
tionally interweaving their own idiosyncrasies. Still, above the jar of tones, 
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the fundamental chords he sounded are clearly distinguishable ; a troubled 
excess of sensibility, exaggerated aspirations, separation from the crowd, a 
high-strung love of nature and seclusion, all grouped around an unhappy and 
importunate sense of self. 

Petrarch was fitted by his poetic temperament to enter into the charms of 
the withdrawn scenes of nature, beautiful and wild landscapes, with an inten- 
sity uncommon in his day; in ours, partly through his influence, more fre- 
quent. The unaffectedness of his taste for nature is shown by the exquisite love- 
liness of the sites he chose for his residences at Vaucluse, Parma, Garignano and 
Arqua. For sixteen years he spent much of his time in the picturesque seclu- 
sion of Vaucluse. This romantic valley, with its celebrated fountain, sixteen 
miles from Avignon, will forever be associated with his tender passion and his 
charming fame. In this profound retreat, amid this rugged scenery, “ina 
shady garden formed for contemplation and sacred to Apollo,” or in a deeper 
grotto at the source of the swift Sorga, which he was “confident resembled 
the place where Cicero went to declaim,” he roamed and mused, he nursed and 
sang his love for Laura. He said his disgust of the frivolousness and heart- 
lessness, plottings and vices of the city drove him for the soothing delights 
of the country to this retired haunt, which had the virtue of giving freedom 
to his heart and wings to his imagination. After his frequent journeys, on 
literary and state commissions, to the courts of princes in famous cities, he 
always hurried back to his beloved Vaucluse, comparing his condition to 
“that of a thirsty stag, who, stunned with the noise of the dogs, seeks the 
cool stream and the silent shade.” Here he passed much time alone, among 
the rocks and defiles, and by the brink of the fountain; also much time with 
his friend Philip de Cabassole. These two iriends often strolled through the 
valley and over the cliffs, discussing literary and philosophical questions, until 
their servants, alarmed at their long absence, went forth with torches to seek 
them. ° 

Petrarch always had a sincere fondness for solitude, a deep familiarity with 
its true genius. Few heve written on the subject so well as he in his treatise 
on the “ Leisure of the Religious,” in which with such glow and sweetness 
he depicts the advantages of the monastic life; and in his elaborate disserta- 
tion, “ Concerning the Solitary Life.” The latter work was sketched in his 
early manhood, but not completed till twenty years afterward. The argument 
of it is that the true end of life for every man is perfection; and that the dis- 
tractions, insincerities, corruptions of crowded society are fatal to progress in 
this; while the calmness, freedom, and devout meditation of solitude are 
highly favorable to it. Whenever he touches on this theme, the pen of Pe- 
trarch seems impregnated with the softest fire. Born for solitude, enamored 
of leisure, liberty, reverie and ideal virtue, he fled the noise and pestilential 
vice of cities with horror, and sought the silence and purity of the fields and 
the woods with a depth of pleasure which his pages clearly reflect. 

Still have I sought a life of solitudeo— 

This know the rivers, and each wood, and plain— 
That I might ’seape the blind and sordid train 
Who from the path have flowa of peace and good. 


After secretly fleeing back to Vaucluse, he writes toa friend: “I had re- 
solved to return here no more; in justification of my inconstancy, [ have 
nothing to allege but the necessity I feel for solitude.” At another time he 
writes: “The love of solitude and repose is natural to me. Too much 
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known, too much sought in my own country, praised and flattered even to 
nausea, I seek a corner where I may live unknown and without glory. My 
desert of Vaucluse presents itself with all its charm. Its hills, its fountains, 
and its woods, so favorable to my studies, possess my soul with a sweet emo- 
tion I cannot describe. Iam no longer astonished that Camillus, that great 
man whom Rome exiled, sighed after his country. Solitude is my country.” 
* The pictures in the imagination of Petrarch—as afterward was the case 
with Rousseau—were so vivid and so delightful that his own undisturbed 
reveries gave him the most satisfactory employment. His ideal enjoyments 
by himself, with none to contradict, nothing to jar or vex, were a more than 
sufficient substitute for the usual intercourse of men. It was a necessity with 
him to express what he thought and felt, to mirror himself in sympathy either 
actual or imaginary. To restrain his emotions in disguises or in bonds, to 
accept commands from others, was ever intolerably irksome to him. These are 
the very qualities to make vulgar society distasteful, solitude delicious. 
“ Nothing is so fatiguing,” he says, “as to converse with many or with one 
whom we do not love, and who is not familiar with the same subjects as our- 
selves.” ‘“ On the mountains, in the valleys and caves, along the banks of the 
river, walking accompanied only by my own reflections, meeting with no per- 
son to distract my mind, I every day grow more calm. I find Athens, Rome, 
Florence here, as my imagination desires. Here I enjoy all my friends, the 
living, and the long dead, whom I know only by their works. Here is no 
tyrant to intimidate, no proud citizen to insult, no wicked tongue to calumni- 
ate. Neither quarrels, clamors, lawsuits, nor the din of war reach us here. 
There are no great lords here to whom court must be paid. Avarice, ambi- 
tion and envy left afar, everything breathes joy, freedom and simplicity.” 
These sentiments were sincere expressions. The apparent inconsistencies with 
them shown in his life, his frequent intimacies with great personages and bril- 
liant courts, merely prove that there was also another side to his soul ; that in 
spite of his own belief that he was weaned from the public and sick of celeb- 
rity, he really had all his life strong desires for congenial society, usefulness, 
honor and fame. 

At the very time that he told the King of Bohemia that his chief desire 
was “to lead a secluded life at its fountain-head among the woods and moun- 
tains, and that when he could ndt go so far to find it, he sought to enjoy it in 
the midst of cities,” he was engaged in composing a “ Treatise on Illustrious 
Men.” He wrote letters to Homer, Varro, Cicero, and other great men, as if 
they were still alive; and said that he strove to forget surrounding vexations 
by living mentally with the renowned spirits of the past. He went into 
society to enjoy his friends, to serve his country and the cause of letters, and 
to win glory. He went into solitude not from dislike or indifference to men, 
but as an escape from galling restraints, or from distressing censures and inju- 
ries. His sensitiveness to public opinion, even to the most trifling criticism 
of the most insignificant persons, was excessive in the extreme. His unri- 
valled celebrity brought his character, his writings, his actions, into all men’s 
mouths. The wretchedness thus caused him was unendurable, and he fled 
from it to the bosom of nature. He had written “ Four Books of Invectives 
against Physicians,” exposing the impositions and absurdities of the profession 
in his time. This bold and serviceable work brought a swarm of attacks on 
him. He said, “I shall bury myself in a solitude so profound that care and 
envy will not be able to find me out. What folly! can I expect to find any 
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place where envy cannot penetrate?” After being crowned Laureate in 
Rome—the first repetition of that august ceremony for thirteen hundred 
years—he says, “It only seemed to raise envy and deprive me of the repose 
lenjoyed. From that time tongues and pens were sharpened against me.” 
He cared too much for the opinion of men, not too little. He yearned to love 
and admire, to be loved and admired. “I esteem myself happy,” he once 
writes, ‘in having quitted Venice for Padua. There I should have been sus? 
pected; here I am caressed.” 

Led by too much of his personal experience of the world to think mankind 
at large set against virtue and wisdom, and against the votaries of virtue and 
wisdom, his character, as Ugo Foscolo has said, sometimes wears a tint of 
misanthropy by no means natural to him. Really he had “more of fear 
than hatred, more of pity than contempt for men.” He was one of those 
unfortunate men whose self-complacency 1s so unstable, whose sympathy so 
keen, that they are afraid of those they love. His kind acts were innumer- 
able. He owned the only known copy of Cicero’s treatise, “De Gloria,” and 
lending it to his decayed schoolmaster, to be put in pawn for the temporary 
relief of the poor old man, it was irreparably lost to the world. “As a man,” 
he said, “1 cannot but be touched with the miseries of humanity; as an 
Italian, I believe no one more keenly feels the calamities of my country.” 
He was not, in any reprehensible sense, an egotist, far less a misanthrope, in 
his love of isolation. He lacked—and this was his central weakness—what 
made the strong Goethe so sound, the mature Wordsworth so content, a direct 
life in the objects of nature, freedom from brooding on morbid sensations; a 
direct life in the general truths of humanity, freedom from a wearisome atten- 
tion to personal details. He himself confesses to the mistake of taking “ life 
in details rather than in the gross.” 

He read and wrote with hardly the slightest intermission. He reflected and 
brooded till he lost his health of body and mind; and life became “ sicklied 
o’er with a pale cast of thought.” A dreadful ennui devoured him. He im- 
ayined that “a weariness and disgust of everything naturally inhered in his 
soul.” He said, “I conceived that to cure all my miseries I must study them 
night and day, renouncing all other desires; that the only way of forgetting 
life was to reflect perpetually on death.” In kindred strain he sings, 

Ceaseless I think, and in each wasting thought 
So strong a pity for myself appears 

That often it has brought 
My harassed heart to new yet natural tears. 

Again he says, “I am weary of life. Whatever path I take I find it strewn 
with flints and thorns. Would that the time were come when I might depart 
in search of a world far different from this wherein I feel so unhappy.” And 
once more, at a later date, he writes, “I start up in wildness, I speak to 
myself; I dissolve in tears; I have visions which inflict on me the torments 
of hell.” This was near the end. His last composition was a letter to his 
friend Boccaccio, which closed with the words, “Adieu, my friends! Adieu, 
my studies!” He was found dead in his library with his arm resting on a 
book. Distinguished honors were paid to his remains and his memory. At 
this day in popular fame he stands at the head of all the poets of love, his 
name wedded to that of the Laura he has immortalized. Scholars make 
grateful acknowledgement of the signal services he rendered to the cause of 
learning. Psychologists recognize him as one of the few whose characters 
have contributed a distinctive historic influence to following times, 
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The richness of his mind, the burning passions of his heart, lent to the 
coldness and fickleness of average men a stronger repulsion, and invested him 
with a double isolation in giving him superior company of his own. “ Be- 
holding, on the shores washed by the Tyrrhene Sea, that stately laurel which 
always warms my imagination, through impatience I fell breathless into the 
intervening stream. I was alone and in the woods, yet I blushed at my own 
heedlessness, for, to the reflecting mind, no outward witness is necessary to 
excite the emotion of shame.” These striking words touch the secret of the 
haunting unhappiness of Petrarch, namely, his intense sympathy, that pres- 
ence of his fellow-beings in imagination from which he could not free himself, 
of which even his apparent misanthropy itself was but one of the disturbed 
symptons. Such an experience as that just quoted was relatively unknown 
in classical antiquity. Egypt, Judea, Greece, Rome, had no such characters 
as Zimmermann, Senancour, Chatterton, Chopin, Heine, David Gray. The 
self-gnawing wretchedness of such men is the product of a later civilization 
of our Christian epoch. What is the cause of this melancholy moaning and 
fading of men of genius, so familiar to us now? What makes the unhappi- 
ness of Christian genius in comparison with the clear content and joyfulness 
of the best type of ancient Pagan life ? 

It is a consequence of the enormous enhancement of sympathy. In an- 
tiquity, the family was the unit of life; outside of it, the individual 
had comparatively few responsive tendrils of feeling. Christianity, with 
the progress of civilization, and the universal intereommunication of the 
nations of the earth, has generated a powerful feeling of the relation be- 
tween the individual and the total race. Jesus identified himself with all the 
afflicted members of humanity: ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these, ye have done it unto me ’”’—a sentence which has been un- 
speakably influential on the historic sentiment of the last eighteen hundred 
years. Shakespeare makes Antony say of the murder of Caxsar, 

O, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then you, and I, and all of us fell down. 

This feeling in each person, of entire humanity, developed an unprecedented, 
mysterious, objective sympathy, which has since often oppressed sensitive 
minds as “ the burden and the weight of all this unintelligible world.” We 
read, it is true, in the “ Sanscrit Mahabharata,” and “ Ramayona,” and the 
Persian poets, in the “Arabian Nights Entertainments,” expressions of feeling 
as deep, fine and vast as anything in modern Christian literature; but it is 
something very different which they express. It is either personal affection, 
as when a lover is represented fainting away at a frown, falling dead under 
an unkind word; or it is a response to ideas of a transcendental faith, an 
ecstatic idealism, a pantheistic theosophy. The pining and swooning emotions 
of the finest Orientals are subjective, resulting either from love of a particular 
person, or from mystic devotion. But the emotions we are dealing with are 
objective, although neither personal nor metaphysical in their object. They 
are really unrecognized reactions on the vague general idea of humanity. 

Now, by means of literature, newspapers, telegraphs, interlacing ties of 
business, travel, kindred, friendship, innumerable mutual interests, a man of 
sensitive genius lives constantly as it were in the ideal presence of all man- 
kind. Public opinion is a reality as solid to him as the globe, its phenomena 
as influential as sunshine and darkness. Where life used to be direct, it is 
now reflective. Consciousness, once made up of single lines, now consists of 
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amazy web. The immense complication of actions and reactions, distinctive 
of modern experience, produces a mass and multiplicity of feelings not yet 
harmonized, to be harmonized with difficulty and slowness, but infallibly pro- 
ductive of painful desires and sorrows until harmonized. 

Furthermore, the healthy objectivity of Greek life betokened the well-bal- 
anced adjustment of man’s desires with his earthly state. Ecclesiastical 
Christianity threw discredit and darkness on the earthly lot by ils over- 
whelming portrayal of the worthlessness of the evanescent present in com- 
parison with the everlasting glories of heaven. The doctrine of immortality 
engendered a sentiment of correspondent proportions, which, unable to re- 
nounce this world and patiently wait for the other, attempted to dilate the 
prizes of time to the capacity of its demands. A vast, hungry sense of in- 
congruity resulted, prolific in disease and unfathomable misery; a sick and 
sore introspectiveness, a devouring greed for love and admiration, a frantic 
effort, in the phrase of Bacon, “to cure mortality with fame.” The increase 
of sympathy consequent on the ideas of the unity of the human race and the 
community of human life has made the experience of the modern masses of 
men happier than that of the ancient masses; but its unharmonized excess 
has created the unhappiness of that class of exceptional men of genius of 
whom the unhappy Petrarch stands as the first popular literary representative. 
In his eloquent “ Trionfi” he nobly depicts the great periods in the experience 
of the soul. First, Love triumphs over Man; secondly, Chastity triumphs over 
Love; thirdly, Death triumphs over both: fourthly, Fame triumphs over 
Death ; fifthly, Time triumphs over Fame; and, finally, Eternity triumphs 
over Time. The man of large and fine genius, before he can cease to be un- 
happy, must, in his own soul, go through all these triumphs into the last one, 
by self-denial and the firm subordination of his impulsive sensibilities to the 
unchangeable conditions of destiny. 

In personal intercourse Petrarch was one of the most fascinating of beings. 
His friends idolized him, “ welcomed him with tears of joy as though he had 
been an angel.” One high duty of writers of genius he fulfilled with signal 
effect—that of softening and refining the feelings of the vulgar. The other 
duty of great men, to be healthy and happy, that they may inoculate the needy 
world with sanity and joy, he is, perhaps, more to be pitied than blamed for 
failing to fulfil. 

They say his strains tend to effeminate his countrymen. Well, there are 
plenty of influences in the other direction, military, political, mercantile, me- 
chanical. Not without good effect does his soft and softening strain mingle 
in the harsh roar of toil, trade, ambition and battle. In consideration of his 
great love, his offences must be forgiven. They are forgiven and forgotten in 
the affections of multitudes of readers, who, gratefully cherishing his worth 
and service, blend his name alike with the thought of loneliness and the 
memory of Laura. 

They keep his dust in Arqua, where he died : 
The mountain-village where his latter days 
Went down the vale of years; and’tis their pride— 
An honest pride, and let it be their praise— 
To offer to the passing stranger’s gaze 
His mansion and his sepulchre; both plain 
And venerably simple, such as raise 
A feeling more accordant with his strain, 
Thaa if a pyramid formed his monumental fane. 
Wim R. Ataer. 
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ERIODICALLY we find the English and American journals expatiating 
upon the unbounded extravagance of the Parisian Court. Incidents are 
related, all more or less illustrative of the wild dissipations, the heedless ex- 
penditures, of the favorites of Napoleon III., and conjectures are indulged in 
as to how long all this may endure ere ruin and catastrophe overtake the 
reckless persons in question. Writers in England or in this country have, 
however, but an indefinite idea of the lengths to which the follies of the Par- 
isian élite are carried, and it may not be uninteresting to review here the 
mode of life in vogue at the Imperial Court. 

When Prince Napoleon became Emperor of the French, his first care was tc 
propitiate the masses—the laboring cl.sses. He and his adherents were well 
aware that through the discontent of the latter arose all successful revolutions 
in France. So the first great object was to secure their good will. In order 
to give them ample employment the Emperor originated that wonderful 
series of improvements whereby Paris and all the larger cities in the Empire 
have been rebuilt, embellished, rendered marvels of architecture. Docks and 
harbors were planned and constructed ; pleasure grounds of wondrous beauty 
were made ; in short, it became evident that so long as Napoleon was Empe- 
ror the people would never lack employment. Men and women who had been 
accustomed to breakfasting and dining in the Summer most frugally, upon 
onions and bread, at best grapes and bread, and in the Winter varying this by 
substituting cheese in the place of fruit, found it within their means to have, 
if not daily, at least twice a week, the pot au feu—a nice piece of beef boiled 
with vegetables. The hungry stomachs which had suggested revolutions to 
the aching heads being thus well filled, Napoleon knew that he was safe from 
popular caprice or violence for a period, at any rate, and in his newly-acquired 
security he bethought him of those of his subjects a step higher in the social 
grade—the shopkeepers, the fowrnissewrs—the class of people who cater to 
the more extravagant desires of the wealthy. He learned that trade was dull; 
there was no security, no belief in the stability of the Government; the élite 
were not disposed to the enjoyment of those fées which entail giving orders 
to the class above referred to, and these latter were grumbling and evidently 
inclined to listen to the emissaries of the House of Orleans, who were coun- 
selling still another revolution, the recall of the exiled royal family, and a 
consequent return to the gayeties of the Court. This danger was to be met at 
once, and so the Emperor determined to wed, and without delay form a bril- 
liant entourage. His first attempts in the matrimonial line were not marked 
with distinguished success. The royal princesses to whom he made overtures 
fought shy of the “ Adventurer,” “The Man of December,” “The Usurper.” 
Rather humiliated at this failure in his plans, and cleverly managed by Mile. 
de Montijo, with whom he was in love, and who refused to be his mistress, 
Napoleon determined he would marry her, and at once issued a proclamation 
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to his people announcing his intention of so doing, and demanding their sym- 
pathy, inasmuch as, urged by his counsellors to wed with royalty, he in- 
tended to marry the woman he loved. He deemed this the privilege of 
every Frenchman, and felt assured of the support and assent of his subjects 
in this most important step. Spite of its rather sensational, not to say theat- 
rical, tone, this appeal pleased the French, and they were quite prepared be- 
forehand to receive the Empress into special favor. The marriage took place, 
and “ La Maison Impériale” was formed at once. Orders were peremptorily 
issued to those belonging thus to the Court to enter upon a series of brilliant 
fétes, and the Emperor and Empress inaugurated with great splendor “ Les 
Bals des Tutleries.” It was intimated to those members of the Court who 
had not overmuch of revenue that their excess of expenditures would be re- 
funded from the “Cassette de L’Empereur.” So Paris entered upon a season 
which was indeed extravagantly brilliant. Almost before they could realize 
the change, the fowrnissewrs were overwhelmed with orders, and they no longer 
found time to listen to the Orleanists. 

For several seasons Paris enjoyed the display, the luxury, of the Imperial 
circles with increasing zest. The gayeties, the extravagance, the refinement of 
expensive pastimes proved irresistibly attractive to foreigners of wealth, and 
the French Court became the most popular in Europe. The votaries of fash- 
ion learned to take their cue from the Empress Eugénie, and she, in turn, 
followed the directions of her crafty spouse, who counselled speedy changes, 
new and still more extravagant modes. The ingenuity of milliners and 
jewelers, of the manufacturers of dress stuffs, and such industrials, was taxed 
to the utmost to devise novelties, and the beau monde of Paris adopted the 
ever-changing fashions with a reckless disregard of cost. Such persons as the 
Duke de Morny, Counts Walewski and de Persigny, and a host of others who 
were devoted adherents of Napoleon, speedily ran through their fortunes and 
clamored around the throne for the means to continue the life of dissipation 
and excessive pleasure which had become second nature to them. The Em- 
peror’s private purse was thus too severely attacked. He looked about him 
and devised the following remedy: The above faithful servants were told to 
speculate at the Bourse, and, as they were behind the scenes, within the ring, 
they played a safe game and amassed millions. There was no longer need, 
however, of any imperial urging to make them squander their money. They 
had bitten but too deeply into the apple, and had become adepts in the art of 
living so luxuriously as to cast into the shade even the famed revelries of the 
days of “ Le Grand Monarque” Louis XIV. In fact, so extravagant had 
the Court become that it outranall possible acquirement of riches and became 
heavily indebted. The fournisseurs found at last that their long bills were 
not paid so readily, and this continued to be the case until at present there 
is scarcely a member of the French Court who does not owe more than he 
could by any sacrifice possibly repay. But this fact cannot stay or check the 
extravagance of the Emperor’s entourage. They have imbibed the taste for ex- 
travagant luxury, end cannot change now. We hear of the Empress’ efforts 
to induce a reform in the habits of the Court, of her studied simplicity in 
dress, of her overt acts of charity, of her endeavoring to render it fashion- 
able to lead quiet lives and give to the relief of the poor the excess now ex- 
pended in wanton luxury. But Her Majesty is powerless. She cannot allay 
the evil spirit which she and her spouse were instrumental in arousing, 
Their Court is no longer free te obey their requests in this matter. Its mem- 
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bers belong body and soul to the trades-people, and these will not permit a 
change in the extravagant mode of life which proves so seductive to the 
wealthy foreigners who swarm to Paris and spend their riches there. No, the 
trades-people are now masters of the situation, and they will have the glitter 
and glare of Parisian existence kept up. They screw and grind out of their 
debtors every penny they can obtain, but they still give them the means of 
making a show. There are persons moving in the Imperial circles who, to 
all appearances, are the most wealthy and the most extravagant. These people 
do not own the houses they live in, the carriages they ride in, the horses they 
drive, or the jewels they wear; these have long since passed into the posses- 
sion of the fowrnisseurs, the trades-people, who hire them to the ostensible 
owners. That this is undoubtedly so can be proved beyond a question, were 
it necessary to establish the fact. There isa leading personage, near the Em- 
peror, one of his marked favorites, who is owned by his tailor, Dusantoy, 
This man, known as the Zailleur del’ Empereur, has grown enormously wealthy 
by catering to the extravagance of the Court, and could tell queer tales, 
were he so inclined, about the great ladies who come to him and beg the means 
to pay gambling debts, dettes d’honneur, offering in their eagerness and 
humiliation their jewels, their expected revenues, and even themselves, in pay- 
ment. On one occasion, this tailor furnished, at the last moment, and just in 
time to save a great family from shame and distress, the means to give a 
grand entertainment in honor of the wedding of the daughter of the 
house. Their trades-people seized upon the occasion to refuse supplies un- 
less former bills were paid. They were aware that the family would move 
heaven and earth to procure means, and were obdurate until they received 
the sums demanded. The tailor, who is at hearta generous man, took pity 
upon the great family and gave them money. This was no isolated case of 
the depths to which the extravagance of the French Court has sunk the 
greater part of its members. Disgrace and suicide stare these people in the 
face, too frequently, but they are in the meshes and cannot recede. They are 
condemned to lives of extravagance, and, doubtless, could their minds and 
hearts be laid bare, in their hours of seclusion, these apparently most fortunate 
and luxurious of beings are the most wretched and miserable. They are the 
veriest slaves of Fashion, and must make a show, a grand display, let the cost 
be what it may. 

When the Imperial Court leaves Paris for a sojourn at any of the country 
palaces—St. Cloud, Fontainebleau, or Compiégne—lists of invited guests are 
made out, comprising the élize of Parisian society. The ladies are given to 
understand that so many changes of toilet must take place each day, and 
that the same dresses must not be worn twice. If the invitation is for two 
weeks, not less than twenty changes of dress are needed, and these must be 
according to the last fashionable caprice, enforcing frequently a monstrous 
expense, when it is considered that the richest and greatest variety of laces 
and jewels must go toward completing the display to be made on these occa- 
sions. Of course, to refuse a Court invitation is out of the question ; so the 
ladies, at whatever sacrifice, obtain the necessary toilets, and attend the 
fetes ; brilliant, indeed, outwardly, but many of them, doubtless, with heavy 
hearts and aching minds, when reflecting upon the fact that at some period, 
which will come round but too quickly, the fearfully long bills which these 
dresses represent must be paid. In the vain hope of acquiring means where- 
with to settle these bills, the members of the Court are much addicted to 
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gambling, and not unfrequently the Emperor is called upon by some lady in 
distress to make good her losses at play. To avoid the scandals which would 
otherwise arise, His Majesty frequently accords the assistance demanded of 
him, but these things leak out, and still greater scandals ensue—all directly 
attributable to the duxe effréné which the Imperial couple were instrumental 
in creating. Sooner or later, however, the extravagance of the Court must 
reach that boundary astep beyond which would be utter ruin. Then Napolean 
will see the necessity of putting a stop to these excesses, and will, doubtless, 
endeavor to accomplish this. Whether he will succeed or not remains to be 
seen. He will have to deal with a spirit that has run riot; an imagination 
which knows no bounds to its fertility. He will have to check women who 
are almost mad upon the subject of making a display, of creating a sensation, 
Finding it quite out of the question to spend money fast enough in the usual 
channels of life, these people set in vogue to a degree hitherto unparalleled, 
fancy dress balls and masquerades, the costumes being in many cases sinfully 
extravagant. Some women more beautiful but having less means than others 
more favored by fortune than by nature, adopted costumes that were revolt- 
ingly indecent, exposing their persons in a manner which, on the stage, would 
have caused the interference of the Commissary of Police. It was from no 
positive desire to be shameless that these ladies behaved in this manner, but 
because of the extravagance of the French Court, which wills that to be 
observed, admired, wondered at, is the chief object of life. 

Naturally, the tone which these dissipations give to Parisian life is anything 
but proper or commendable. The higher classes in France may thank Louis 
Napoleon for having utterly corrupted them. If the bourgeoisie and the 
working classes owe to his rule a very positive and evident prosperity, the 
élite owe to him all the disgraces, the discomforts, the actual misery entailed 
upon them by the extravagant example set them, and which they were en- 
couraged, it may be said almost ordered, to follow. Of late, the more reflect- 
ive, the more philosophical French writers have begun a literary crusade 
against this extravagant spirit, but they find the task a difficult one, and 
doubtless cannot hope to accomplish much good so long as the Court sets the 
example of unbounded luxury. The playwrights of Paris produce comedies 
and dramas, all turning upon the chief subject which now agitates the French 
mind—the dissipations and extravagance of society ; but the very people who 
are shown up in these plays, whose vices and excesses are made the subject of 
the most severe censure, or the most biting satire, laugh the loudest at the 
exposé, and seem truly to enjoy it more than the soberer public. For these 
people reformation can come but through some fearful misfortune, some start- 
ling change in position. They may find all this sooner than they dream of. 
The French masses are prone to revolutions | 
H. A. DELILLE. 

















DOWN IN A CHINE. 





HE sea was a pulsating splendor of purple. The clear sheen of the sky 

had a glitter of coolness in it, for the month was November. Sharp and 

well defined in the blue atmosphere rose the shining chalk cliffs. There was 

so decided a brilliance to the day that there were no soft shades, no dreamy 
hazes. 

Down the path from the thatch-roofed hotel, among the fluttering, almost 
leafless shrubbery, glanced and glittered a hat plumed from some fiery south- 
ern bifd. A slight girl walked slowly, her shawl gathered closely about her, 
her face turned in thoughtless thoughtfulness, if I may be allowed that 
phrase, toward the downs and the sea. A face of strength, albeit the eyes 
were now of softest gray, and the lips curved in the sheer sweetness of undis- 
turbed musing. Though a blonde tiara of hair encircled her head, and her 
complexion had the exquisite Saxon flush, at touch of her hand and at glance 
of her eyes, one felt that her nature was of that vehement richness more 
characteristic of the South, but still some way enclosed by the reserve of a 
Northern birth and parentage. 

Though hundreds of English girls might have looked very much like that, 
an American would have recognized in her a countrywoman. But it was too 
late for Americans or pleasure-seeking English to be sojourning on the island. 

The first tinges of the amber and gold of a westering sun were melting across 
the heavens, as the girl sauntered along the path that led to the ravine. The 
little girl porter that tended the gate had deserted her post, in despair of 
sixpences. 

The lady paused one moment as she swung open the gate, glanced at the 
sun, whose lances of light were fast growing horizontal, thought there would 
be time enough to go down through the chine, and come out upon the beach 
to linger there through the hour of twilight. 

Then, as a breath of wind came rustling up the chasm, whispering among 
the bare twigs of Summer’s greenery, she went lingeringly down the steps. 
The boiling brook, full with Autumn rains, rushed down near her, filling 
the place with its swift roar. The fragrance of dying leaves, the loitering 
perfume of Summer, still faintly hung upon the air. The genial luxuriance 
of the ravine could not die and leave no sign of its surpassing beauty. The 
perpendicular heights, the shelving terraces, still held tokens of the verdure 
and life of the months gone by. Festoonings of trailing plants clung toa few 
green leaves and flaunted them among their withered ones. 

The girl stayed a moment at the foot of the steep staircase, looking along 
the path that wound through the chasm. A sombre gloom held empire 
here—a gloom that somehow chilled her heart, as the remembrance of joys 


forever gone, or as the shadow of impending sorrow. She moved along the , 


path, her heart answering to the flutter of the leaves. 
Was the air filled with the mysterious mutterings of destiny? Her soul 
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received those vague murmurs, but no power was vouchsafed her to translate 
them. ; 

The low sun had already made it adusk in the ravine, and she walked on 
to seek the crimscn that must soon be burning over sky and sea. She thought 
of the rapid, triumphant tread upon the breezy downs homeward to the hotel; 
but some spirit of fascinating gloom held her steps slowly along the chine. 

The gray light grew grayer; a chill blast swept between the lips of the 
chasm, and the girl hugged her shawl, and went shuddering on, to come sud- 
denly, round a sharp bend in the walls, upon a fallen man lying motionless 
upon the path. She did not pause to take breath, though a distressful tremor 
shook her as she bent over him. Dark drops dripped from his side, making 
larger the pool of blackish red that was soaking into the porous stone on 
which he lay. The spot was a widening of the path, in this place secluded 
after the Summer season was over. 

An instinct of terror made her jong to turn and fly up the stairs into air in 
which was no sickening sense of blood, but even as she felt it, her lips curved 
in derision at her own weakness, and the hand she laid over the man’s heart 
was steady in its white symmetry. 

He was evidently in a swoon of deep exhaustion. The deathly pallor of 
his dark, beardless face was visible even in that gloom. As her hand felt the 
faint flutter of his pulses, all the horror that had controlled her seemed to 
forsake her. She felt only the strongest wish to aid him. She feared to go 
for help, and feared to stay, while he appeared bleeding his life away. 

She fled back, and up the steps, looking in the faint hope of seeing some 
one. A cottage near by was closed for the Winter—any other seemed too 
far. She bounded back, dimly conscious of some acute, personal interest in 
the stranger. Flying along the path, her foot touched a gleaming stee! that 
clanked as it stirred. It was a slender rapier, dropped, she thought, by some 
one who had fought with this man. She felt a conviction that it was a duel, 
unpremeditated perhaps—an angry contest of dexterous swordsmen in the 
subterranean quiet of the chasm. Despite ker hurry, something prompted 
her to bend and take the blade, letting it fall by the side of the man, as she 
stooped for his cap that lay under one outstretched arm. She filled the cap 
with water at the brook, and walked back with it, every splash upon the 
hard floor sending a quiver of some intense sensation through her nerves. 

The dash of the cool drops, the tight pressing of the handkerchief upon the 
wound, brought back strength to lift the eyelids. 

“Tt was a hard thrust,” he murmured, gazing dreamily, with unseeing eyes, 
upon the face bent toward him. 

“ Yes; all you could endure and live,” she said, her head averted as she 
endeavored successfully to apply a bandage that should partially staunch the 
wound for a while. 

The voice, soft and strange, brought realization to the man. With a start, 
he tried to rise on his elbow, but was held back more by her glance than by 
her touch. He gazed at her with such intense eagerness and inquiry that 
she said— 

“T took the path through the chine to the beach, and found you here.” 

His eyes glanced up to the narrow strip of sky, now roseate with the hour. 

“Ts it, then, night?” he said. 

“Tt is the flush of sunset,” she replied. 

She could not ask him a question, for she felt that he must not talk. 
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A silence came that to neither heart seemed the silence between strangers. 
The gloom deepened. Through the circuitous path that led to the sea, came 
the sound of the roar of the incoming tide—the rush higher and higher. 
With the setting sun rose a sweeping north wind that wailed steadily over 
the shore, sending sometimes a piercing sob down into the ravine where the 
girl sat by the man’s side. Sensitive to all outward influences, the girl’s 
being received the weird power of the time, and throbbed with the wild puls- 
ing of a soul sister to the winds, the darkness, the strangeness. With each 
rising breathing of the tide, she felt within her a superhuman power that for 
an instant might fit her for empress over all the fierce disquiet of the world— 
feeling within herself the turbulence of the elements, enhanced by the rest- 
lessness of a human soul. Her eyes in the dusk glowed with the deep purple 
of the dilated pupil, the gray iris lost in the imperial hue which ruled her. 

The man seemed sinking into a sleep of prostration; murmuring indis- 
tinctly, sometimes defiantly, then entreatingly. Suddenly starting broad 
awake, he begged for water. 

She knelt down by the brook, and dipped her tight-clasped hands in the 
foaming rapid. 

“ It is the only cup I can offer you,” she said, bending carefully her fingers 
to his burning lips. ; 

“ A royal cup,” he whispered with earnestness, his eyes for an instant rous- 
ing from their languor, and, blazing upon her face, calling a faint, fleeting 
flush to its excited whiteness. 

Then he sank down exhausted, feebly asking more. She went carefully 
back and forth until his thirst was appeased. Then standing, and seeing 
through the dimness that he seemed reposing again, she resolved upon going 
up to the nearest house for help, for she feared that he would bleed again. 

She moved softly back, the faint rustle of her skirts seeming loud to her, as 
she endeavored to smother even her breath that she might not disturb him. 

Not half a dozen paces, and some swift fear had told him. 

“ You leave me!” he cried faintly. 

“ Only to obtain relief,” pausing and turning back with one hand on the 
railing of the little rustic bridge. 

“But you'll not return?” with a painful accent of desire and anxiety. 

“T promise to return,” she said. 

A faint “ Thank you,” came on the low sobbing breath of the ravine as she 
crossed the bridge. 

A dusky crimson hung over the sea and the earth. She might have been 
some elfish inhabitant of that. deserted beach, flying up to the homes of the 
human, as she went panting up to the door of a cottage a short distance from 
the entrance to the chine. 

The cottager, opening the door, stared at this strange woman whose eyes 
had caught the purple gleam of the zenith, whose lips the deep glow of the 
horizon, whose hair the soft amber of some warmer sunset. 

“There is a wounded man down in the chine,” she said, with that rapid 
speech that admits of no questioning. “ Will you run for a physician, and 
come with him down there? And bring torches?” 

The man took his hat with that implicit obedience which intensity com- 
mands, and started upon a run toward the village. 

Honore Britton turned back and descended again into the chasm ; this time 
with still slower steps, for it was dark. 
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She kept along by the rush of the water, but was obliged to pause on the 
bridge, ignorant of where to step next. She knew the man was near, for 
through the continuous rush of the brook she heard his heavy, irregular 
breathing. 

She stood motionless, the whispering of some premonitory fate sighing to 
her heart. 

The hour and the place, the bleeding man whose face she had hardly seen, 
the palpitating gloom of the night, the impatient waiting for succor, wrote 
upon her life a page unlike any other—one that sent its power through all 
the pages yet to be traced. 

Her father, dozing in the sitting-room at the hotel, knew that it was not 
unlikely his daughter would remain all the evening upon the beach, so he 
thought not of being anxious about her—an erratic star whose orbit was be- 
yond his ken. 

Footsteps upon the stairs, the glimmer of lights that shed sparks of fire 
into the water, and the rustic came lumbering down, holding a torch in either 
hand, and followed by a physician with his case of instruments. 

The doctor stopped involuntarily as he came to the other side of the stream 
from the girl, and saw her, the lurid torchlight falling over her figure, the 
earnest face making her.seem for a moment the priestess of some wonderful 
subterranean cavern, the Consuelo of some thrilling mystery. 

The doctor saw that that face, not usually handsome, was, in this pose and 
light, powerfully beautiful. For the first instant the glare of the torches pre- 
vented her from seeing, but the next she had recovered vision, and when the 
doctor said, respectfully : 

“ Where is my patient?” she turned with a gesture that said “ Here,” re- 
vealing in the red light the figure of the man. 

The doctor bent over him, the peasant holding the lights, and Honore re- 
maining on the bridge. 

The doctor knelt, tossing the rapier Honore had picked up, from under his 
knee. It fell ringing close by the feet of the girl, and called her eyes by its 
glitter an instant from the shadowy picture before her. Its sheen brought 
to her sight the shining of something that had lain unnoticed near the mar- 
gin of the stream—a pearl miniature case which, the moment after, lay open 
on the palm of Honore, for something in the bijou had appealed with familiar 
voice to her recollection. 

It was her own picture that looked at her from the case. A picture dain- 
tily and glowingly painted by some artist in Florence—painted just twelve 
months ago in the golden hours of November upon the Arno—painted for 
the man to whom her hand was early promised—a betrothal by the parents 
of each. 

The wounded man was forgotten, and she stooped to take again the deserted 
rapier. Amid the delicate tracery on its blade was engraved the name of her 
promised husbaud—Richard Albany. She let fall the blade as though she 
felt the blood it had shed trickling on her fingers. It rang on the stones and 
was silent. , 

Honore dropped the picture in her pocket, a spasm of distress contracting 
her heart, and putting its sign on her forehead. 

“Madam,” said the physician, without turning his head. 

She moved forward quickly, her eyes questioning him. 

“ Will you hold this light? This man’s hand trembles so that I cannot see 
distinctly.” 
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She took the light, knowing that no muscle would vibrate. 

As her fingers clasped firmly the stick, the physician could not refrain from 
a quick glance at the face of the girl whose eyes were bent upon the wounded 
man. He saw a puzzled wonder coming in that face, as she saw distinctly for 
the first time the features of the man. 

Was she led into this ravine that the shadows from her past life should 
float thus before her? Was it fate so to find traces of him she was to marry— 
to see again a face that only once, far away, came for a moment across her 
vision ? 

The face beneath her glance, though that of a stranger, was one she had 
seen before. There rose before her a street in New York; the pale gray of 
twilight struggling with gas light; a sudden rushing of carriages where she 
had deemed it safe to cross; a swift arm drawing her back to the pavement, 
and as she had looked up to thank him, she had seen this face of pallid dark- 
ness, those firm, beardless lips, that soft, flowing, black hair. And she had 
never seen him since. 

“Tt was a romantic face,” she had said to herself, in thinking of the inci- 
dent afterward ; now she thought it possessed all the power of the old-time 
romance that thrills through the ages—that voices down the years that most 
potent charm of all, the poetry and strength of true chivalry; that union 
of attributes which shall make the ideal knight troubadour forever fascinagjng. 

A thick vail had been over Honore’s face at that time, and he gould not 
have seen her, and now, as his eyes met hers, while he unflinchingly bore the 
surgeon’s hand, there was no glimmer of recognition in them. 

A cot was procured, when his wound was dressed, and the stranger was 
borne slowly up to the outer air, whose strong, salt breeze brought something 
of strength to him. 

Honore walked behind them, carrying the extinguished torches inverted— 
a spiral of smoke soaring upward, the last breath of a flame that should 
never burn again. Unconsciously she had inverted the blaze, and now, look- 
ing down at the smouldering things, she threw them from her, the shadow in 
her eyes seeming the prophecy that for her no more should a happiness burn 
with clear flame. 

With a smile mocking the folly of her thoughts, she hastened on after the 
two men walking so carefully in the grayness. 

The lights of the hotel gleamed near. 

“What bandit have you there?” asked Honore’s father, meeting them in 
the garden, where he was meditating a search for his daughter. 

Honore, who had brought the rapier haif hidden in the folds of her dress, 
glided to her father’s side, and slipped the hilt into his hand, saying, lowly— 

“A work of Mr. Albany’s, father.” 

She saw her father’s face grow flushed and pale as he looked from the blade 
to the man they were carrying through the door. In a moment father and 
daughter were left alone in the bareness of a November garden. 

“Have you been dreaming out there on the beach?” said Mr. Britton. 
“ Mr. Albany is not here, you know.” 

“Yes, I know. I have not been out on the beach, father. I wish I had. 
I have been down in the chine.” 

“ And how came you with such a cortege?” he asked, still looking incredu- 
lously at her. “ Your words do not explain themselves.” 

“ Do you not understand that I found this stranger wounded in the chine— 
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that I called help for him? That near him I found this rapier of Richard 
Albany’s? there is the name.” 

Some prideful sensitiveness restrained her from showing the picture. 

“ You wish me to understand that that man was wounded by Richard’s 
rapier, in Richard’s hand?” he asked, hastily, looking indignantly down at 
the pale, immobile face near him. 

“ Yes, that is it,” she said. 

“ Then I refuse to understand any such thing,” he said, decidedly. 

“ But who save Richard would have had this,” spoke Honore, extending the 
picture open toward him, and wondering, as she did so, if she ever looked as 
radiant as that. 

Her father’s brow grew ireful. “ None,” he said; “ Richard loves you too 
well to have parted knowingly with that.” 

No flush came to Honore’s face as she thought how true were her father’s 
words. 

“Tt was a duel, then,” he said; “ you would not suspect him of worse?” 

He bent a glance upon her that pierced the gloom. 

“No,” she responded, coldly, “ but this is only one more of his deeds— 
strange things for gentlemen to do.” 

“ And yet the man loves you,” repeated her father, keeping his eyes upon 
that icily composed face. 

‘As such men love.” 

“Men are not angels,” was the impatient response; “they can not love 
perfectly out of imperfection.” 

Something of his own momentary cynicism dwelt in the tone of his daugh- 
ter’s reply— 

“T believe it.” Then with a thrilling, unconscious appeal in her voice, she 
exclaimed, “ I am weary of it all!” 

The man’s eyes and voice melted. 

“ My child, let us come in.” 

He took her hand and led her in, as though she had, in truth, been a child. 

In a day or two it was understood at the hotel that the wounded man 
would recover. Mr. Britton had been visibly solicitous concerning him, and 
slightly impatient with the polite interest of his daughter. 

“ This stranger will get well,” he said on the fourth day. “ The uncertainty 
concerning him is all that kept me so long on the island.” 

He looked at his daughter, striving to discover if this man, to whom she 
had rendered so unusual a service, who possessed a face like one from a dream, 
had left his sign upon her fancy. 

Honore was reading. She looked up and said, placidly, 

“Shall we not, then, return to Liverpool, and remain with our cousins 
until you have engaged our passage home?” 

“I was about to propese that,” he said, feeling some vague mistrust of her, 
but completely at a loss for evidence against her, 

The next morning the two stood upon the piazza, awaiting the carriage that 
was to take them to the wharf. 

Honore’s face was toward the wide stretch of ocean, which, in this bright 
day, was one sheen of ultramarine, holding in itself, as some painters say, the 
essence of all light. 

Her father stood looking at the cold repose of her mobile features, with 
some intangible gloom in his heart. 
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The carriage came up, with the coachman’s hand upon the door ; a servant 
came hurriedly to Mr. Britton, saying that Mr. Veryair urgently requested a 
moment's interview with him and his daughter. 

“ He’s very bad, sir, this morning,” added the waiter, in an apologetic tone, 
as they turned to follow him to the sick man’s room. 

In truth, he was very bad. The surgeon stood by the bed, his troubled 
glance scarcely wandering from his patient. 

“The poor fellow is constantly delirious since last night,” he said. “An 
access of fever. His uncontrollable insistance that you should be sent for, I 
could not refuse to gratify. He has taken the freak that the lady who found 
him in the chine must remain in the house until his fever is turned; other- 
wise, he swears he will die.” 

“ And would he die?” asked Mr. Britton in a low tone, close by the sur- 
geon’s side, while Honore stood silently meeting the gleaming gaze which held 
such dumb entreaty that none could well have resisted. 

He knew her—knew her enough to know that it was she whom he had seen 
that night; that the devil of disease could only be foiled by her presence, 
But there was no saneness in his gaze. 

Mr. Britton awaited the doctor’s reply. 

“T greatly fear that he would,” he said; “any way, his case seems very 
uncertain. If you have no imperative business, you would not object to re- 
maining, would you, sir?” Se 

He looked earnestly at Mr. Britton, who glanced at Honore as he replied in 
the sentence that sealed the fate of two: 

“T can not well stay. It is not I who appears necessary. I will leave my 
daughter here.” 

Some sort of a glow came into the eyes of the girl that were still held by 
those of the wounded man. Now she answered his pleading: 

“T will stay,” she said. 

Veryair sighed deeply, turned his head aside, and closed his eyes like a child 
who falls asleep. The father and daughter left the room. Mr. Britton went 
directly to the carriage ; at the door he said, 

“ T trust you to remember all that I would have you.” 

“ In other words, you trust me to be honorable,” she responded, proudly. 
“ T confess that I do not imagine any temptation to be otherwise.” 

“Forgive me,” he said; “ but you are a promised wife, and I have grown 
superstitious within the last few days. Only gloom has filled the future.” 

His lips touched her forehead, then the carriage whirled away. 

Too truly, she also felt the dusk shadow of some bird of evil—some fate 
looking with malevolent eyes outward toward the days to come. 


* It was three weeks before Mr. Britton returned, having been detained by 
continued and unforeseen business at Liverpool. The mild, clear days of 
December were giving to the island all of balm it could ask of Winter. In 
such sunlight Mr. Britton walked up the path, and entered, unannounced, 
the sunniest parlor of the hotel, now quiet as a private residence. An indo- 
lent, graceful figure, stretched upon a lounge by the window, moved as he 
came in, and revealed the dark, attenuated face of Veryair—a face having 
none of the indolence of his position. Veryair raised himself on his arm, 
and looked inquiringly at the visitor. It was evident he did not recognize him. 
Mr. Britton glanced round the room for his daughter, then said : 
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“Pardon my intrusion ; I thought it probable I should find Miss Britton 
here.” ° 
The quick-seeing, suspicious man could not but notice the swift radiance 
that sprang to the large, dark eyes at mention of that name—a splendor he 
was at that moment physically too weak to conceal. 

The door behind Mr. Britton opened. The face of the young man grew 
luminous as he met the glance of her who entered. Mr. Britton turned sud- 
denly to his daughter, having it in his heart to charge her with the frustrating 
of the hopes that had grown stronger with every year. But joy at his return 
was so visible in look and tone that anger, for the moment, died from his 
thoughts. 

“ Make arrangements to leave immediately,” he said; “ we go in the next 
boat.” 

There was the faintest. contraction of Honore’s brow as she turned to Ver- 
yair, and said, in her usual tone, 

“Then we will say adieu to you now, Mr. Veryair; you see I shall be 
obliged to hasten my arrangements.” 

If, in some moment of unreserve, she had allowed some bewildering soft- 
ness in her eyes as they dwelt on him, he could hardly believe it now. She 
held out her hand, which he hardly dared to touch, deeply cursing his own 
lack of self-control; but her coldness stung him to temporary strength. 

“Adieu ; and many thanks for the kindness that prompted you to humor a 
delirious man.” 

He expressed no hope to see her again, not even a polite wish for another 
meeting. 

“T am glad of it,” said Honore to herself, as she left the room. “I am glad 
there has been no truth in eyes and tones, and that he doesn’t care.” 

But the girl lied. Gladness never wore such a face as hers at that minute, 
while she was alone in her room. 

“Mr. Albany awaits us at Southampton,” said Mr. Britton, standing by his 
daughter’s side, as they steamed across to the mainland. “ He has concluded 
to shorten his European tour, and return with us.” 

Honore said “ Indeed,” without turning her head, and vouchsafed no other 

reply. 
At Southampton dock, waiting for the little steamer, stood a tall, bronzed 
man, with full, hazel eyes, and square-moulded chin. Honore saw him long 
before she reached the wharf—the man selected by destiny to be her hus- 
band, and whom, until this moment, she had never disliked, despite his wild 
dissipations. 

Delayed again by Mr. Britton’s business, they did not embark until a fort- 
night later than they had intended. 

The second night came over the waters with such imperial steps that 
Honore lingered on deck to witness its triumphal march. Standing alone by 
the railing, in the splendor of the moonlight, to the spirit of the night her 
heart whispered something of its unquietness; for the pride that was strong 
as life within her held fast imprisoned the burning restlessness, the fierce re- 
bellion that she felt. The light, like a halo on her face, glorified and softened 
it, revealing some strange, heart-aching tenderness there—some intense regret, 
some bitter longing. 

“Honore,” said Albany, coming softly to her side, after a search for her 


below. 
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As she turned to look at him, her glance was arrested midway, by the sight 
of a figure leaning over the railing a few paces from her, its heavy chak 
drawn up closely by a slender, white hand, whose contour, even at that dis- 
tance, her very heart seemed to recognize. 

Fire flashed into the eyes of Albany as he saw the sudden, quick breath, 
the suffocating throb of her pulses. 

Had some one possessed himself of a love which only he had a right to 
win? 

Instantly, so quickly that Albany could hardly have said he had seen it, 
the look had gone, and she turned suavely to him with some remark concern- 
ing the beauty of the night. 

Too thoroughly aroused and irritated to be polite, as a woman would have 
been in his place, Albany stood gazing at the man, something indefinite 
making him seem familiar to him also. 

At last, with an exclamation of utter surprise, he said, under his breath: 

“Tt is Veryair!” then, to his companion, “ You have seen him?” 

A light, dangerous, like blue steel, came to the girl’s eyes. 

“] found him in the Shanklin Chine at the Isle of Wight. You left him 
there, did you not?” 

The tone and the look came like doom to the man. No woman who ever 
looked and spoke like that to him could ever be persuaded to be his wife. 
Irresistible as was her father’s will, he felt that he should never be her hus- 
band, and with that conviction came the resolve to move the earth to make 
that belief false. 

He spoke hurriedly and truthfully, both from impulse and policy. 

“ The fault was mine, I own,” he said. “It was all a misunderstanding ; and 
by some infernal chance we met in that ravine when we were both smarting with 
anger. The devil would have it that I had my rapier with me, and was car- 
rying one just like it which I had had made for a friend whose yacht lay off 
the coast. I forced him to defend himself, though I knew his principles and 
his bravery. But you know.” 

“ Yes, I know all that I care to know.” 

The girl spoke in a subdued voice. The anger had fled. She felt only 
an utter despair and a weariness with the battle in her soul, that, though 
short, had been strong and well concealed. 

“ You kill me,” said Albany, more moved by that instantaneous dejection 
than by the wildest storm of passion. “Noone could have repented more 
deeply that hour of insanity than [. It has been a constant remorse to me.” 

Had the man the power of knowing her better, he would not have spoken 
to her now. 

For the instant she felt it an utter impossibility to endure the sound of his 
voice, as if it would drive her to some verge of frenzy. Any sensitive tem- 
perament will realize what she felt. 

With an effort at that politeness which could rarely desert her, she made 
a gesiure of entreaty, and said: 

“ Pardon me, but do you not see that I cannot listen to you now?” 

Albany turned and bent dispiritedly over the railing. 

Honore remained quiet, still looking over the coruscant, moonlit sea—the 
anguish in her soul giving to her eyes a look so lovely, and so mortally 
wounded, that one who loved her would have died to have brought happiness 
there. 
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Veryair, who felt through all his fine, sentient nature, the intense 
power of her presence—for he had seen her before she had seen him—turned 
and saw that Albany stood some little distance from her. 

Ignoring every other influence but that of this woman, which inevitably 
drew him to her, he advanced to her side, close to her side, and bending down 
to her, said: 

“T followed, and found you. I demanded and received strength for that.” 

Every vail that could have concealed her heart from him was rent away 
from the face she lifted to meet that effulgent look, beside which any words 
of his would have been weak and entirely insufficient. 

The hand he had taken and held fast under his cloak thrilled in his clasp. 
The very lightning of love fused their souls together, and each heart trans- 
lated itself to the other in that light which ages have failed to pale. 

Then they stood apart, hardly speaking, in the moonlight which held them 
in its lustre, which might have been a radiance from their own eyes, so super- 
human was the hour. 

The brightness of all their lives seemed shedding its penetrating brilliance 
into their souls without one whisper of the horrible gloom in the near future 
—a future which Honore had some way felt, as a child in the darkness feels 
some dreadful presence. Yet death simply, to her had no such terrors—it 
was the least she had feared. 

A sauntering step along the deck, and Mr. Britton came up to the side of 
Albany. 

He had expected to find him alone there, and had brought with him the 
rapier Honore had left in his hand that night she came from the chine. His 
mind was full of remonstrance, and he wished to talk with Albany with that 
paternal indignation with which he ever followed the fortunes of this son of 
an old friend, this promised husband of his child. 

Albany’s face was set in stern, hard lines. His eye caught the gleam of the 
blade, and he knew how Mr. Britton had found it—to whom he would re- 
turn it. 

A sudden lurch of the ship made Mr. Britton grasp Albany’s arm with more 
vehemence than he had intended. His thoughts of admonition were forgotten 
as he saw Veryair by his daughter, and felt instinctively why he was there. 

Albany smiled bitterly as he said : 

“Instead of the reproof you intended, you will now ask why I did not 
finish him then and there. Then it might have been a dead man whom your 
daughter found in that accursed chine.” 

Mr. Britton shuddered at the reckless levity of the tone; he knew the un- 
happiness which caused it. 

A brisk wind had been blowing all the afternoon, and, instead of the slow 
rise and fall, the boat moved with as sharp, quick, pitching motion as was 
possible for a large steamer. 

Mr. Britton continued holding the arm of Albany and looking gloomily at 
the two a few feet from him. Honore grasped tightly the railing, not looking 
at her companion, but feeling his glance with all the power with which it 
rested on her. Her other hand held folded closely about her her heavy shawl, 
whose rich scarlet the moon subdued to a deep crimson. A soft hood fell 
back from her face, showing the gold of her hair, the proud curve of brows 
and profile. 

With those three men that picture of her lingered as long as they lived; 
and, for one, never was it displaced, never was one half so vivid. 
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Albany withdrew his eyes from a face which he now knew had never truly 
smiled upon him. The bright sheen of the blade glanced across his eyes, and 
he stooped and drew it from the hand that held it loosely. Spatters of blood 
of the man who now stood by Honore still stained its brightness. Albany 
looked at it as one looks at some prized toy long removed from sight. 

Mr. Britton had stepped forward and now stood with the two. Listlessly, 
with the indefinite idea of speaking to Honore, Albany moved along by the 
railing until he came to where Honore had stood, for she was now holding her 
father’s arm, and with her back to Albany. The three seemed talking ear- 
nestly, and Albany forebore to interrupt, awaiting with a curious feeling the 
time when he should again exchange words with Veryair. He turned from 
them, the rapier under his arm, the pointed half of its gleaming length run- 
ning brightly out into the moonshine, the hilt pressed against his palm, as he 
bent over the rail, absorbed in miserable thoughts. 

The tones of Honore’s voice—he did not listen to the words—came to his 
ear in exasperating music. Then he heard the well remembered voice of 
Veryair. 

Thus they remained a few minutes in that quiet—a group over which hung 
no visible cloud. 

A sudden gust of wind swept back Honore’s shawl; forgetting that she 
could not stand without support, she started from her father’s arm to draw 
the folds again about her. A quick, steep lurch of the ship, and she fell with 
the ful! force of her weight upon that shining steel that seemed awaiting her, 
so surely did it cleave its way through the tender flesh and to the citadel of 
her life. No hand of assassin could have done its work more surely. 

Veryair’s swift glance comprehended first. He took her in his arms, as 
Albany turned a dead, white face upon them. 

One sigh across the lips of the lever, one electric look of everlasting love 
into his eyes, and Honore’s loves upon earth were over. 

The surgeon could only remove the blade which passed through her left 
side, entering from the back. One of those accidents wherein it is hard for 
our blindness to discern the Providence, which shall pierce forever some ten- 
der human heart left behind. . 

The ship gailed on over the glittering emerald, the sheen of moonlight 
changed to the growing roseate of morning, and another day rose over the 
waters—if another day could rise to Veryair when Honore was dead. Down 
the horizon, in the cool amber and pearl of a Winter night, went the sun, and 
from the far amethyst shone the far, far stars—and Honore was dead. 

Some day shall rise for that true lover the transparent iris of a morning 
whose blessed light shall tell him that Honore lives. 

Maria L. Poot. 
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N my last article I considered the anomalies of our language as drawn from 
those wells of English undefiled, the dictionaries. But there is a class of 
words and phrases, comprising almost a complete language, and having a won- 
derfully extensive currency in conversation and in literature, of which the 
dictionaries take no cognizance. Though thus tabooed by the lexicographers, 
and though excluded from select literary society, they still live, and obtrude 
themselves into our notice with a pertinacity which proves that they possess 
at least great vitality, and some recommendations to popular favor. 

What may those recommendations be? 

1. Siang, though not always elegant, is always expressive. Slang is live 
metaphor. It is the result of the strong, rude, unconscious mind of the crowd, 
creative, actually performing the process of using things to tell thoughts. It 
is an intensified language of the senses. To swindle a man is a dull and lit- 
eral action, but to “bleed” him is to suck out his substance like a leech, and 
to “sweat” him is to draw illegitimate tribute from every pore of his body. 
A man who “knuckles down” must crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
most abjectly; one who is “floored” must be utterly prostrate, but one who 
is “squelched” is smashed flat—driven into the ground—an unshapely, indis- 
tinguishable mass. Notice how absurd resemblances strike the popular eye 
and are reproduced by the tongue. A minister is a “choker;” a bachelor is a 
“stag;” a moping fellow is a “slow coach ;” insignificant people are “small 
potatoes, and few in a hill;” politicians who make much fuss and amount to 
little are “small fry;” a pompous and ponderous old fellow is a “big bug;’’ 
various sorts of contemptible young men are designated as “ sticks,” “ flats,” 
“ spoons,” “quills,” “ pills,” “squirts,” “swells,” “shrimps,” ete., as hereafter 
explained; coin is “shiners,” paper money is “greenbacks;” feet are “ trot- 
ters,” “stumps,” or “pins,” and, if large, “ bug-destroyers ;” a certain kind of 
hat is a “stove-pipe.” I do not know any better name than the last men- 
tioned for that commonest covering of the masculine head. It is called 
a “beaver,” but is not beaver at all, being made of silk; and the terms 
“plug” and “high hat” are rather indefinite. I remember an instance in 
which a very expressive name was applied to it. A sarcastic amin seeing a 
short and slightly-built young man with a hat that was too tall and top-heavy 
for him, called out, “S-a-a-ay! Look-a-here! Come out o’ that shot-tower, 
will yer! I see yer legs a-stickin’ out.” Of other shaped hats we have the 
Kossuth and the wide-awake. Dean Alvord says he once heard a venerable 
clerical dignitary who had on the twisted hat usually worn by such person- 
ages, designated by a railway porter as “the old party in the shovel.” The 
common term “tile” is probably intended to indicate that the hat is a sort of 
roofing for the upper story; as a person who has a “tile loose” is one who is 
otherwise mentioned as being “ slightly cracked,” or having a “ screw loose.” 
Many words drawn from the popular fund have come into legitimate use, as 
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“seedy,” “close-fisted,” “ mealy-mouthed,” a “hop,” a “quiz,” a “spread” 
(collation). The colors have obtained a signification totally distinct from their 
literal one. Would not a foreigner just learning the language be puzzled if 
he were to hear of a white man named Gray—not at all green, yet not exactly 
able to do things up brown—who, though he had nary red himself, married a 
blue-stocking who had plenty of the yellow-boys (sovereigns), but who har- 
assed him so that he got the blues, became intimate with scarlet women, and 
turned out a black-leg ? 

The war gave rise to a number of new words, prominent among which was 
“skedaddle.” This was shown, however, to be from the Greek skedannumi, 
of which the root is skeda, and which is used by both Thucydides and He- 
rodotus to describe the dispersion of a routed army. Surely a word from a 
Greek root ought to be legitimate, for Horace says in his “ Art of Poetry ;” 

Et nova fictaque nuper habebunt verba fidem, si 
Greeco fonte cadant, parce detorta. 

New words, and lately made, shall credit claim, 
If from a Grecian source they gently stream. 

“Skedaddle” is said to be in use m Dumiries with the meaning “ to spill.” 
A very expressive phrase was that which was used to describe the capture of 
an army—‘ gobbled up.” “ All quiet on the Potomac” became a by-word ; 
and the “ shoddy aristocracy” a hissing and reproach. They had previously 
been the “ codfish aristocracy,” on account of their earlier dealings in groceries, 
and afterward became the “ petroleum aristocracy.” The word “raid” was 
often quoted in the English papers as an Americanism ; but is used by Scott 
in the “ Lady of the Lake:” 

Widow and Saxon maid 
Long shall lament our raid. 

2. Slang is ready-coined wit, or, at least, ready-coined, even when not wit ; 
it saves the mind an infinite deal of labor. A word or phrase acquires em- 
phasis by repetition, the idea being driven into the brain with a keener force 
every time it is uttered. This is why proverbs and quotations are so effective. 
If an old fogy can quote a proverb against you in an argument, the matter is 
settled. ‘The hearers cannot completely master the argument, but the familiar 
saying strikes their apprehensions in a moment. I once heard a boy trying to 
convince an old farmer that Austria was a part of Europe, the latter being 
firmly convinced that Europe was merely a synonyme of England. The 
farmer being nearly driven to the wall, rallied with thisremark: “ Well, young 
folks thinks old folks are fools, but old folks knows young folks to be fools.” 
The miserable crowd laughed, and virtually declared the old man the victor. 
So persons with an affectation for literature make great points by hackneyed 
quotations. For instance, speaking of a person’s impulses to honesty, or his 
moments of sobriety, they say they are “like angels’ visits, few and far be- 
tween.” No words can convey to them the idea of infrequence more vigor- 
ously. There is no pleasanter weapon of conversation than a quotation ; but 
a quotation, equally with a slang phrase, becomes monotonous and offensive 
when too frequently heard. At the same time, it is well to remember that it 
is often senseless and without point to those who never heard it ; so that tact 
and a knowledge of your auditors is required to hit the happy mean. 

What an amount of ready-coimed wit and biting sarcasm there was in the 
phrase, “ I don’t see it.” How easy it was to say! it hung at the end of the 
tongue, ready to drop out on the slightest provocation, What an unction and 
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decisiveness there was in “ You bet!” “ You'd better do so and so.” “1 
don’t see it.” That was the end of it. A sub-sarcastic equivalent is, “ Not 
much!” * Will youdo so and so?” “You bet!” It was certain to be 
done. Could anything be better after being pronounced “ gay,” or “bully ?” 
What a fund of concealed meaning there was in “ That’s what’s the matter!” 
especially if uttered with peculiar emphasis, and with a jerk of the head, and 
a wink of the left eye! 

Toagreat many people, the labor of putting words together to express ideas 
is very burdensome. Pantomime and intonation are much easier. Instead 
of saying “yes,” or “no,” we nod or shake our head; often when we 
want a thing brought to us we merely point to it. But to greet a friend, we 
must use a pleasant tone of voice. Therefore, we say, “ Howd’ do?” 
“Owarye?” “Mornin’!” “ Fine day,” and the friend responds in a similar 
manner and passes on. This formula of greeting passes from the lips almost 
without the trouble of a reference of the subject to the brain. By way of 
variation and novelty, we say, sometimes, “ How do youhang out?” “ How’s 
things?” “ How does the world use vou?” “ What’s the news?” 
“ What's the word ?” 

Two friends meet in the street : 

“Owarye, John?” 

“ Owarye?” 

“ Pleasant day.” 

“ Yes, very pleasant.” 

They shake hands cordially. 

“ Well, John, how goes it?” 

“ Oh, all right.” 

“Anything new?” 

“No, nothen much.” 

They gaze at each other in a friendly manner. 

“Well, good day, John.” 

“ Good day.” 

They toss their hands at each other and pass on. It is quite satisfactory 
and exceedingly easy. Sometimes a little coined wit is thrown in, as in 
“ How do you vegetate?” “How do you sagaciate?” Or, if you are very 
intimate, you say, “ Hello, old stick-in-the-mud!” and your friend replies, 
“Well, old slop-pail!” This, I need not remark, is very funny. 

A mere emphasis had at one time a vast deal of wit init. “ How are 
you?” overflowed with suggestiveness. When Lee was beaten, nothing fun- 
nier could be said than, “How are you Lex?” and when Richmond was 
taken than, “ How are you Ricnmond?” Then the Solon Shingle pronun- 
ciation became popular, “ Why, Mr. Winslow, how do youdo?” Substituting 
the name of a friend for that of Mr. Winslow, this was better than a whole 
stock of conundrums for those who could give the intonation perfectly. 

8. Slang tickles the fancy, and indulges the universal love of the fantastic. 
Now-a-days, when a man eats, he “ takes his grub” or “ wrestles his hash ;” 
when he drinks, he “haves a wash;” when he smokes, he “ provides him- 
self with a cheroot ;” when he sleeps, he is “under the blinks;” when he 
is determined to get married, he declares that he will “ get slung or bust ;” 
when he has no money, he “cannot raise the wind;” when “ spondulics” 
are plenty, he is “ flush” and “ shells out” or “ comes down with the dust ;” 
when he writes well, he “slings a nasty quill;” when he is tired, he is 
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“played out” or “used up;” when he dies, he “pegs out.” I cannot 
conceive on any theory of etymology that I ever studied why anything 
that is “ hunkee doree,” or “ hefty,” or “kindy dusty,” should be so ad- 
mirable; or how it happens that there should be any peculiar quality in 
apples that should make the cry, “ Down with his apple-cart!” so formi- 
dable, or the asseveration that a matter was done “in apple-pie order” so 
complimentary. I do not know what mysterious significance there may be in 
a mere mixture of clay that should make a good fellow a “ brick,” or give a 
drunken man a “ brick in his hat.” I can see that when one person comes 
down on another “ like a thousand of brick” he would come down with con- 
siderable force ; and that when a person is said to be a “ bright brick-top,” he 
most probably has red hair, But I do not know why my admiration should 
be excited by a “slap-up gal in a bang-up carriage.” 

The love of the fantastic combined with a great deal of ignorance leads to 
those ludicrous transformations of words indulged in by the “ vulgar herd.” I 
was never more struck with the grotesqueness of a phrase than when I first 
heard a sleeping man described as being in the arms of Murphy (Morpheus). 
The gentleman in “ Our Mutual Friend” who earns his bread by the sweat of 
his brow knows no other pronunciation of affidavit than Alfred David. There 
seems in a certain class of society to be an affection for the letter d, as in 
“ pardner,” “ drownd,” “scholard,” “ howsomdever,” “ batcheldor,” “ knowed;” 
for ¢, as in “sermont,” “gallont,” “varment; ” for s, as in “squench,” 
“squit;” and for such other peculiar forms as “bacca” (tobacco), “ darter,” 
“ Babtist,” “chimbley,” “portmantle” (portmanteau), “ argufy,” “rheumaties,” 


“bagonet,” “discommode,” “skirmage” (skirmish), “curous” (curious), 


“snufficate ” (suffocate), “ solentary ” (solitary), “ dubersome” or “ duberous ” 
(dubious), “ flustrate” (fluster). There is a predilection also for high-sound- 
ing words, as “splendiferous,” “ plumpendicular,” or, with a better sense of 
humor, “slantendicular,” “queeriosity,” “obligate” (oblige), “ jacotious” 
(jocose), “ obstropolous,” “ cantankerous,” “ absquatulate,” “ catawampously.” 
In Devonshire; England, the devil is the “tantarabobus;” and in other 
dialects, “ nimpingangs” are boils, “ polrumptious,” means restive, “rum- 
gumptious” means sturdy in opinion, “rantankerous” means rancorous, 
“ rambustical” means boisterous, “ rampunctious ” is belligerent, and a per- 
son given to much preaching is told to “shut pan,” “dry up,” “discontinue 
his chin-music,” or “stop his documentizing.” America has developed the 
significance of the syllable ke or ker, as in “kerslosh,” “kersouse,” “kere 
swollop,” “ kerwhollux.” 

Is there any theory but the love of the fantastic to account far the sudden 
popularity and wide currency of utterly meaningless phrases? Does any one 
know where they come from? Can anybody suggest a plausible explanation 
of the words: “Everything is lovely, and the goose hangs high?” The 
“ London Saturday Review” found the saying in an American paper some- 
what improved, as follows: “ Everything being lovely, the goose was greatly 
elevated.” The critic was sorely puzzled. “ What or whose goose was ele- 
vated,” he says, “ why it should be elevated, what the process of elevating a 
goose consists in, and the connection between the elevation of the goose and 
the general loveliness of things consists in, are all points on which we can 
throw no light.” And yet what hilarious satisfaction there was in the sen- 
tence. Thecry of the watchman used to be, “ Twelve o’clock, and all’s well!” 
Now, how much more appropriate would be his jubilant shout, “ Twelve 
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o’clock, and everything is lovely!” There is a more concise phrase which 
has had almost as much currency, equally expressive of the fact that the 
wheels of creation run on with tranquil and steady motion—“ All serene!” 
But even this was neither as concise nor as satisfactory as the simple letters 
“O.K.” All that anybody desired to know about anything that interested 
him was simply that it was “O. K.” Some one has discovered an order-of- 
the-day of the old Revolutionary army, dated 6th September, 1780, in which 
the countersign is “ O. K.,” showing, if the order is genuine, that tho letters 
were in use at that time. They were a watchword of Tammany, were after- 
ward used by the Whigs, and then became common property, They are sup- 
posed to mean “ Oll Korrect,” and the story is that General Andrew Jackson, 
who had more spirit than spelling, used to note this “O. K.,” supposed by 
him the proper initials for the words, on the back of any paper which he 
found “all correct.” But who knows whether this was not the sly contri- 
vance of some polished Whig? How did it happen that at a certain time 
everything was “a big thing on ice,” in total disregard of the fact that the 
thing referred to might never have touched ice or borne any analogy to it. 
Some years ago, the jeering street phrase used to be: “ Does your mother 
know you're out?” The Paris correspondent of the “ London Times” some 
time ago gave an account of a word that had a wonderful circulation in 
France. He says: 

From midday to sunset, and from sunset till far into the night, the ears were stunned 
with a name, shouted by thousands of voices—that name was “ Lambert.” But in what 
“Lambert” originated ; by whom or for what purpose it was set flying through the streets 
of Paris; how it made its way to Enghien, where the Princess Mathilde resides, and to 
St. Cloud, where the Court is; why it was repeated during the day and during the night, 
and heard even in the playhouses opened by the generosity of the Emperor to the 
people; and, above all, what was meant by it,is more than I can tell. The circumstance 
is said to have attracted the attention of the police, who are exercising their ingenuity 
to discover whether “ Lambert” means anything in particular; if so, what it does mean, 
and who first set it afloat among the populace. It is still a mystery, but the solution 
may soon be found at the Prefecture of Police. : 

The “ London Examiner,” with this for a text, expresses its opinion that 
the solution will never be found at the Prefecture of Police, nor anywhere else, 
for the reason that the origin of slang is inscrutable. It goes on to ask if 
anybody can tell who first uttered “ There you go with your eye out !” 

Was it first said by Ulysses when Polyphemus rushed raging from his cave with his 
eye out, and no spare eye left? Homer does not record any such speech as delivered by 
Outis, or any of his followers. Some one made for Polyphemus the complaint: 

“You eat my mutton and drink my wine, 
And then you poke my eye out.” 
A complaint of ill-return for hospitality, coming with a bad grace from a host who had 
only fattened his guests for his table; but we cannot turn or twist that distich into the 
origin of the “ There you go with your eye out.” 

And while on the subject of eyes, we might ask what signification there was 
in the “ glass eye,” that has lately been supposed necessarily to belong to a 
“bully boy?” Some, indeed, changed it to “a bully boy with a glass nose ;” 
but that is scarcely an improvement on its sense. Another phrase, similar in 
character, but of diverse tone, has been applied to persons who are to be 
characterized as deficient in intelligence. It is, “He don’t know any more 
than a white pine dog with a putty head.” “ Billy Patterson” was at one time 
quite as famous as “ Lambert” in Paris and “Snooks” m London, and I believe 
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there have been attempts to explain the origin of the popular solicitude as to 
“who struck him.” Why is it that a man who is “up to snuff,” or, more 
politely speaking, “ elevated to an equal capacity with the titillating particles 
of the tobacco plant,” is supposed to know so much? Why should a man 
“ pocket” an insult or be defiantly told to “ put it in his pipe and smoke it?” 
How does it happen that “in a horn,” and “ over the left,” or a mere indica- 
tion of the finger over the left shoulder, express such utter incredulity? Such 
phrases as “ Pop goes the weasel,” “ The other side of Jordan,” and “ Out of 
the Wilderness,” came, of course, from the songs of which they are the bur- 
den; but where the song-writers got them, is left to conjecture. ‘“ Root hog 
or die” is full of meaning, and is a vigorous rendering of the judgment, “in 
the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread.” 

Slang, more than any subject of investigation, exposes the absurdity of 
attempting to seek a logical explanation for everything. The constitution of 
the human mind is such that the most absurd explanation is as likely to be 
the true one as the most philosophical. “One of the springs of action,” says 
a critic in the “Home Journal,” “which has hitherto eluded metaphysical 
analysis, because metaphysical analysis has insisted upon rule and consistency 
in all things, and that one which has been productive of all the paradoxes and 
riddles of behavior which have puzzled us in our estimate of ourselves, is the 
impulse to be odd for the sake of so being; to be inconsistent for the sake of 
the paradox so being involves; to act a réle of riddle for the sake of being a 
riddle unto ourselves.” So there are a great many things in the world that 
have no explanation except this love of the fantastic ; and much slang is thus 
to be accounted for. 





The antiquity of some of our commonest street words is a matter of sur- 
prise and interest. The newsboy who, somewhat illogically, threatens his 
barefooted companion with, “I'll lam yer out o’ yer boots!” uses a good old 
English word which is found in Beaumont and Fletcher, as in the sentence, 
“Lamm’d you shall be ere we leave you—you shall be beaten sober.” How 
it came down from those times; how it got across the ocean ; and how it came 
especially to be adopted by the street boy, is one of the mysteries of philology. 
It was banished from the dictionaries aud from polite society, but it lived 
nevertheless, and to-day enjoys a wider currency than ever before. So all our 
common street expressions for the same idea are found in old English Provin- 
cial works, as “ I'll lick you,” or “ larrup,” or “pummel,” or “ tan,” or “ baste,” 
or “thrash,” or “ trounce you,” or give you a good “dressing,” or “ trimming,” 
or “ lacing,” or “currying,” or “drubbing.” I had supposed that such phrases 
as “I'll mash your head!” “I'll bash you on the snoot!” “I'll mawl yer 
jaws,” and similar expressive threats, were invented in the New World; but 
I found in several old provincial dialogues such sentences as, “ Thee yost off 
surry, or oil mosh thoi yed fur thee!” “ Chell gi thee zich a stratin thy chops!” 
“* Odswilderakins, speak ! or I'll mawl thy jaws,’ and wi’ that a’ geed en zich 
a whisterclister as made es eyes strike vire.” To beat is further expressed by 
the verbs “to fag,” “to ding,” “to bang,” “to wap,” “ to thong,” “to toze,” “to 
toss,” “ to pay,” “ to liquor,” “ to pepper,” “ to vump,” “ to cotton,” “ to lerrick,’ 
“to thump,” “to drum ;” and, for variations, “to plim” is to beat so as to 
make one swell, “to pung” is to give a strong push, “to tuck” is to slap, 
“to poon” is to kick, “to vulch,” is to hit with a pushing stroke with the fist 
directed upward. “ Punch” gives an etymology of the schoolboy term, “to slog,” 
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from the Greek “slogo”—to baste, to wallop, to slaughter. The words to 
express a blow are equally numerous. At the present time we have fewer 
synonymes for beating and more for intoxication, which might argue that we 
are less in the habit of quarrelling and more in the habit of getting drunk 
than our English ancestors. 

Neither is our common word “bully” a recent coinage. It is used by 
Shakespeare, in the ‘“ Merry Wives of Windsor ;” and in Scott’s “ Ivanhoe,” 
Friar Tuck sings for the entertainment of the black knight, as follows : 

Come trowl the brown bowl to me, 
Bully boy, bully boy! 
Come trowl the brown bowl to me. 
Ho! jolly Jenkin, 
I spy a knave in drinking! 
Come trowl the brown bowl to me. 

Washington Irving, in the “ Bracebridge Hall” sketches, calls Ready Money 
Jack a “bully boy.” To speak of a “crack” team would have been quite 
proper in the time of Henry VIII. “Crack” has always been used in the 
sense of something to be boasted of, and to “crack up” anything was, a long 
time ago, the same as to boast of it. A poet of Essex speaks of Cock-a-Bevis 
Hill: 

Where people crake so ov the place, 
Leastways so I’ve hard say, 
And frum its top you sarteny 
Can see a monsus way. 
He goes on to say that it is “nation coad” there, using “ nation” for damna- 
tion or darnation. “Blastnation” is sometimes substituted. A friend men- 
tioned to me the other day, as something original, a joke founded on the 
application of the term “no great shakes” to a fever and ague country ; but 
the stanza which follows the above shows that neither the phrase nor the joke 
is indigenous to American soil : 
Yet if they their inquirations makes 
In Winter time, some will 
Condemn that place as no great shakes 
Where folks ha’ the coad-chill. 
A joke seems to be intended here, though it is rather blind. In the next 
stanza the phrase “in a tiff” occurs. Neither are “to get riled,” or “to get 
your dander up,” Yankee inventions; but they came over with the rest of the 
mother tongue. 

It was quite proper once in England to use “bone” in the sense of steal, 
and “ absquatulate” in the sense which is now elegantly expressed by “ va- 
mose.” “Ax my eye” is considered the lowest sort of vulgarism; yet “ax” 
is nearer the Saxon acsian than ask, and was once used instead of it. Mar- 
garet, Countess of Richmond, concludes a letter to her son, Henry VIL, 
with: “ As hearty blessings as you can axe of God;” and Dr. Clark writes to 
Cardinal Wolsey: “The King axed after your Grace’s welfare.” “ Lovyer,” 
which is also now very vulgar, is nearer the Anglo-Saxon than “ lover.” 

In Roger North’s “ Lives” occur such phrases as: “ The judge held them to 
it, and they were ‘choused’ of the treble value.” “This was ‘nuts’ to the 
old lord.” “It was well for us that we were known there, or ‘to pot’ had we 
gone.” The Roman Catholic books of service still speak of Christ as having 
descended “into limbo.” Bacon speaks of “light brains and wild oats,” and 
refers to the lower part of a man’s face as his “gills,” a term now appropri- 
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ated by fish and the fancy. It used to be proper to ask a man to “shut up 
his gob,” from which we ‘may judge that “the gift of gab” was quite as 
troublesome, and the “jaw” as truly a bone of contention as in these later 
times, when persons who “spout” or “blow” too much, receive the admoni- 
tion, “None o’ your lip!” and thereupon either “subside” or “git up and 
git.” Some one has noticed that the line, 


Pump me not for politics, 


occurs in Otway’s “ Venice Preserved,” Act II., Scene 1; and that the fol- 
lowing couplet is found in Oldham’s Poems (1683): 


Reduced to want, he in due time fell sick, 
Was fain to die and be interred “ on tick.” 


“Pump ” also occurs in Hudibras: 
Pp 


The ones the learned knight seek out, 
And pump them what they come about. 


I scarcely think that the words “res magna est,” found in Terence, which 
have been rendered “ It is a big thing,” ought to be mentioned in this list. 

The vast influx of illegitin.ute words increases almost indefinitely those 
difficulties of our language of which I spoke in No. 9 of Tue Gauaxy. I 
do not doubt that the present article will greatly puzzle that class of society 
which is denominated “slow;” and I would not advise any foreigner just 
learning the language to attempt to make sense of it unless provided with 
the dictionary which, it is said, was used by a German once in commencing 
a courtship. Having obtained an interview with an English lady who had 
recently lost her husband, he said : 

“ High-born madam, since your husband have kicked de bucket——” 

“Sir!” interrupted the lady, astonished and displeased. 

“Oh, pardon—nine, ten thousand pardon! Now I make new beginning— 
quite oder beginning. Madam, since your husband have cut his stick——” 

This did not mend matters, as he very plainly saw from the lady’s counte- 
nance ; so, perspiring with shame at having a second time “ missed fire,” he 
began again : 

“ Madam, since your husband has gone to kingdom come——” 

This he said beseechingly, but the lady was past propitiation by this time, 
and rapidly moved toward the door. Taking a last hurried look at his dic- 
tionary, the German flew after the lady, crying out in a voice of despair, 

“Madam, since your husband, your most respected husband, have hopped 
de twig “i 

This was his sheet anchor, and as this also “ came home,” of course the poor 
man was totally wrecked. It turned out that the dictionary he had used had 
put down the verb sterben (to die) with the following worshipful series of 
equivalents: 1. To kick the bucket, 2. To cut one’s stick. 3. To go to 
kingdom come. 4. To hop the twig. 5. To hop off the perch into Davy’s 
locker. 6. To peg out. Yet he was more correct than the Frenchman, who 
supposed he had learned the application of the expression, “I’ve got other 
fish to fry.” One evening after escorting a lady home, being invited to walk 
in, he excused himself by saying, “I thank you, madam, I must cook some fish.” 

The use of slang phrases increases the propensity of our language to con- 
tradict itself. Dr. Holmes mentions that he has 


Met with many a “perfect brick” beneath a rimless “tile.” 
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The mountains stand fixed forever, yet it is known that they frequently 
“slope ;” Falstaff liked women, yet he never objected to their “giving him the 
sack ;” parents should take good care of their children, yet it is well enough 
“to let them slide” in Winter; a lady desires that her husband should be 
perfect in conduct on all occasions, yet when she makes him a pretty slipper 
she desires to have him “ put his foot in it;” firemen are useful members of 
society, yet they should “go to blazes” with great rapidity. A lady, once, 
who was supposed to be dead, and had been laid out by her friends, was 
found the following night standing at a cupboard eating cucumber pickles: 

They left her “a laying in” white, 
Prepared for the grave’s quiet slumbers, 
But they found her the very next night, 
“ A laying in” pickled cucumbers ! 

Other peculiar coincidences of words are mentioned, as the fact that Adam 
was “snaked ” out of the Garden of Eden; that Queen Mab’s chariot drawn by 
gnats was the first instance of a “gnatty turn-out;” that when Saul visited 
the witch of Endor, she “ raised Sam ;” that George IV. reigned as long as he 
could reign and then he “ mizzled;” that Spring is the time to whip little 
boys because it’s “lambing” time; that the language of the rose in June is, 
“ Well, I’m blowed ;” of the asparagus in July, “Cut and come again ;” of 
peas in August, “shell out;” of the apple-tree in September, “Go it, my 
pippins,” 

I have no objection to a fantastic word now and then for the sake of point 
or expression, and I know from the past that words which we call illegitimate 
now, may come into polite use in another century ; yet, I shudder at this in- 
undation of vulgarity upon the common speech of society. I can imagine no 
more deplorable object than a pert young lady, who, having spurned such ad- 
jectives as “sweet” and “nice” as effeminate, calls everything “ gay ” and 
“bully,” and pleases her penchant for masculinity by frequent repetition of 
such phrases as, “Can’t see it!” “Go in, lemons!” “That’s what’s the 
matter!” 

With this I “ dry up ”—my pen, and “cork up ”—my ink bottle. 

GrorcE WAKEMAN. 
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A CURIOUS calculation it would be to determine how many persons play 
“a little” on the piano, or, rather, how many could not be made to 
allow that they do. In every country village not too remote for railways, 
perhaps one family in eight or ten owns a piano or some reed instrument ; 
music is as diffused as newspapers are, and yet, largely owing to our youth as 
a people, partially also to our precipitate haste, we have treated music as we 
have books, inventions, sciences and art—swallowed it in great gulps without 
much discrimination, It is popular in one sense, and yet not in the truest ; 
it has not been popularized, nor has its power as a means of culture been 
suitably estimated ; no popular instruction on any reasonably large scale has 
been inaugurated; no musical journal has achieved both merit and success ; 
no scheme of popular issues of music has come to anything; in short, music 
is in all our houses, but not so surely in our hearts. As a people, we do not 
sing, and if the conventional Yankee abroad whistles “‘ Yankee Doodle” as he 
whittles, it is for the sake of the ditty rather than for any music in the air. 
If you propose to learn music, the soundest advice in the case is, Don’t. 
Music is more feminine than all the nine Muses rolled into one; she wants all 
your soul and time, or wants none of you. The way to her is sheer repetition, 
and the chances are that you will wonder, in disgust, whether it is worth going 
through so much to get so little. Her “scales” are dryer and thinner than those 
of a fish, and more inexorable than those ought to be that the figure of Jus- 
tice holds. They are finger-gymnastics, which alone can subdue the fingers into 
a mechanical condition. You may hate them, but you must “take” them, and 
cleave to them. More or less they run through every composition ; their 
fingering is of constant application ; in vain is it to learn “ Money Musk,” 
“Fisher's Hornpipe,” “Java March,” and “ Bonaparte’s Retreat from Mos- 
cow,” for without months and months of scales, the fingers will never acquire 
suppleness or independence. And when this skill of the fingers is attained, 
only in the rarest cases does money drop freely from them; most musicians 
will testify, on the contrary, that it oozes like blood from their finger-ends. 
As an organist (if you are one of the elect few), you will get, by general rule, 
perhaps half what is paid for the care of the church edifice ; as a composer— 
for you must not be dazzled by the success of Mr. Charles Grobe’s last varia- 
tion (Opus 9,019)—the publisher will issue your compositions for you, or will 
allow you to purchase copies at the actual cost price; as a teacher, you shall 
dance attendance for pupils and the payment of your bills, and shall grieve at 
heart to see music degrading herself in your unhappy person. Do you still 
refuse to leave hope behind, or still determine to enter? There are carved 
figures above the gate, eloquent, entrancing, winning; but the figures inside 
you do not see. Music is a profession of wrangles and jars, and the Passions 
that nowadays throng around her are of the violent order; for you must take 
fair note that the times are not as they were 
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When music, keavenly maid! was young, 
While yet in ancient Greece she sung. 

Presumably, every tyro has been seasonably admonished of the nature, at 
least the importance, of time or rhythm, concerning which we may reach 
this distinction, that the latter is the correct term, meaning the movement in 
time, while the former is only the medium, to speak philosophically. Nine 
out of ten, if asked, would probably state the kinds of “time” variously 
from three to eight, just as they state the mechanical powers as numbering 
six; whereas, in either case, there can never be more than two. The two in 
music is simply $ and 3, dowble and triple, the waltz and the march move- 
ments ; all others are modifications, existing only by the slight mark of sec- 
ondary accents. The very good people who join in the singing of that vene- 
rated but wretched piece of psalmody, “St. Martin’s,” do not know that they 
are bringing waltzes into church, nor do they suspect that about one-half of 
church music are waltzes, saved from being irreverent by being sung slowly, 
but as trifling—many of them—as the drinking song in “ Traviata” if only 
they should move off “Allegro.” A march movement proceeds evenly, like 
the swing of a pendulum; while the waltz goes by beats in groups of three, 
which peculiarity is possibly at the bottom of its sometime pathetic, some- 
time joy-moving, power. The “ Marseillaise” and “Yankee Doodle’’ would 
not stir feet and thrill hearts if transmuted into waltz movements; and “ God 
save the King” would appear badly asa march. This chief distinction, run- 
ning through the whole range of existing or possible compositions, makes 
rhythm simply to consist of accent, which is the pepper and salt of all play- 
ing, without which it is a mere succession of simple beats, meaning nothing. 
Objectively, music is a matter of sheer mathematics; time is nothing more 
than marking the intervals of time as it passes—just what the metronome ac- 
curately does,—but it can do nothing adequately toward directing rhythm. 

But there are mightier aspects behind. Music contains three characteris- 
tics, increasing in subtlety in the order named, like the three degrees of com- 
parison, viz: rhythm, movement, expression. The first is obvious, merely 
mathematical, lying entirely within the range of our eyes; the second lies 
partly within and partly without that range, partly spiritual and partly sub- 
stantial; the last is utterly intangible, and is what separates the playing of 
Beethoven from that of an automaton. Movement can never be disclosed 
without rhythm ; but rhythm may be perfect without necessarily presenting 
the movement of the composition, yet the importance of rhythm is mainly 
that its absence effectually destroys the subjective character of the piece. 
For every composition not wholly meaningless contains an essential charac- 
teristic of individuality, not always easily determined and almost never accu- 
rately understood. It is the anakuklosis, or self-revolving of the piece; it is 
the key, the thread, the order of thought in it. To find what that 1s, we 
must follow it beyond the range of our eyes to the line where movement and 
expression coalesce ; but that such a characteristic does exist admits of the 
clearest proof. For compare the “ Marseillaise” with “ Yankee Doodle” and 
“Dandy Jim of Caroline.” I grant that the metronomic sign is not the same 
in the three, but make it so; let them move together as marches (which they 
are), and it appears that there is some distinction which andante and allegro 
fail to cover. Or take the firm opening chords of the overture to “ Nabuco,” 
or the equally noble beginning of “ Stradella,” or the duo in “ Martha”—more 
full of pathos, more really moving in its appeal, than anything else I know in 
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musical composition—Solo, profugo, rejetto, Di mia vita sul mattin; or a hun- 
dred other passages that might be named, of which it is impossible to say 
that melody, fastness or slowness, and rhythm, all combined, account for their 
differences, and you may believe in the “self-revolving” of a composition, its 
law and expression to itself. 

Experience, however, is more subtle. It is more subtle than the odor of 
flowers, for that we can define though we cannot see it or touch it. We can 
only point in the direction where this is. The mystery alone is absolute, for 
it is the mystery of absolute fact. It is a conventional fact that two and two 
equal four, but the wonderful difference—appreciable by the dullest ear—be- 
tween the major third and the minor, is an absolute fact which will never be 
explained in this world, and until it is explained we shall not know the larger 
facts that underlie musical expression. But it is just this that determines the 
master, and made Beethoven’s performance of his “ Vesper Hymn” better 
than my own; just this that holds the thought in music and is in it the 
charm to soothe the savage breast. It is indefinable, for there are no words 
for it; intangible, for it is purely subjective; invisible, for it is wholly out 
of the plane of our sight. 

I used an incorrect expression, further back, but purposely, as it is a popu- 
lar one. It is impossible to “learn” music, and no man can impart it. Guido 
could not make a Guido of you. A teacher may produce mechanical skill and 
correctness ; may impart a knowledge of rhythm and an appreciation of move- 
ment, but his power stops there ; the pilot leaves as the misty seas are reached. 
All these are materials, useless without the skill to build; they no more make 
music than paint makes a picture. Here the test comes in, whether you did 
well in refusing to listen to those who warned you, by the example of their 
own experience at least, to be not seduced by music. For, with unpardonable 
stupidity, it is assumed that music is a necessary accomplishment, and we 
proceed to don it as we don a coat, ignorant or unmindful that if it is not 
already in the soul it can not be put there; the road is outward from soul to 
finger-ends, not inward. And this setting one child to learn music, another 
drawing, another painting, another the working of impossible animals in 
Berlin wool, is just a little sillier than the time-honored Old World custom 
of allotting professions and future husbands and wives to unbaptized babies 
in the cradle. 

The player’s style, if distinctive at all, should be his own. Very few teach- 
ers are enough removed from the inevitable characteristics of a hack to make 
it safe to follow them ; and if great players are taken as models, by a humili- 
ating law of our human imperfection, their absurdities are sooner caught than 
their excellencies. Least of all, any imitation of that popular musical eccen- 
tric, Gottschalk, should be allowed; for it is only just to say that he is the 
most fatal guide that could be, and that his influence on young players, both 
by his performances and his compositions, is exceedingly pernicious. Over- 
look his white kids and his airs, and his playing, in some chief points, is un- 
like anything else ever known ; but we cannot prudently expect to light our 
fires with Catherine wheels and tourbillon spirals. It is not injustice to say 
that it would be better for everybody but himself and his publishers if his 
compositions—unless something like the “ Berceuse,” the “ Dying Poet,” and 
the “ Marche de Nuit” be excepted—had never been written out. Hundreds 
will indignantly spring to his defence; but consider. The “ Last Hope,” ab- 
surdly called a religious meditation, opens with a beautiful passage of har- 
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mony ; but the air, though pretty, is smothered in a mass of froth. “ Mur- 
mures Eoliennes” none but the best pianists can master; “ Union” is merely 
a piece of musical slight-of-hand ; and, in short, this dear, marvellous “Seven 
Octaves ” is altogether too much upon the seventh octave to be anything but 
@ musical Puck : 

T’'ll follow you, I’ll lead you about, around, 

Through bog, through bush, through brake, through brier. 

You will allow me to remind you that, in playing, the use of the arms is 
to hold up the wrists, and that you are to play with your fingers. Probably 
your teacher tells you this; if not, get another, and thus avoid having a bad 
habit to be corrected. Do not treat your wrist in the quick, inconsiderate 
way that the schoolboy does when he spells it rist; for in it—meaning by 
“wrist” the forearm as well—is the repository of all your mechanical skill as 
a player. Gottschalk’s wrists must be a marvel of perfect muscles, and 
Wehli’s left hand is equal to the right, and its fourth finger equal to the first. 
The fingers should be independent little hammers, with which (if they are 
such) staccato and legato will be equally easy. Keyboards to be smitten with 
the fist are gone by; the golden rule in piano execution is, that the wrist is 
always to be kept from dropping, and that the playing is always to be done 
with the fingers. The very few exceptions will announce themselves when 
they are encountered. 

Many people’seem to forget that a piano is but a piano, and try to make 
something more of it; and a great deal of excellent music—as well as such 
absurdities as the “ Battle of Prague’’—has been wasted in trying to adapt 
it to the piano. Church music goes passably well upon it, but anything which 
calls for prolonged tone is impossible upon the piano. This cuts off the whole 
range of organ music, and anybody who doubts may make a test of the bril- 
liant organ extravaganza, Wely’s Offertoire in G.  Louis’s “ Departed 
Days””—a very sweet nocturne upon brass or stringed instruments, and very 
popular years ago—is ridiculous tum-tum on the piano, because there is no 
way of producing the prolonged tones. And much more mistaken is it to 
adapt overtures to the piano, for it is simply to emasculate them of all beauty 
and leave but the skeleton frame-work ; once hear the overture to “Tell,’’ 
“ Stradella,’’ “ Nabuco,”’ “ Fra Diavolo,’’ and many another, adequately given 
by an orchestra, and one never wishes to hear or play an overture on the 
piano afterward. For this is really one of the most imperfect of known in- 
struments, having little substance of tone, and having also a “ wolf” of dis- 
cord in each octave. The violin, which is the most perfect instrument, is 
surpassed by it only in compass. The organ is great only by the num- 
ber of pipes controlled by a single manual; but the completest triumph of 
instrumentation is of course the well-appointed orchestra. It was one of 
Thalberg’s charms that he comprehended, and yielded to, the deficiencies of 
his instrument, and played in such a “ gentlemanly” way. He had no clap- 
trap airs ; he did not seek applause by making the piano roar, or sing, or imi- 
tate the cries of animals, but simply played it, as well as it can ever be 
played, with the quietness that marks an artist. 

Here isa fit place to mention the unfortunate use of what is called the 
“loud” pedal, which, by the way, is not a loud pedal at all. The “swell” 
in the organ or melodeon does increase the volume of sound by removing an 
obstruction to it; but it is acting out a misnomer to try to make of the piano- 
forte a forte piano. The harp of the piano requires dampers while the ordi- 
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nary harp does not, merely because its strings are larger and are reduplicated; 
and the loud pedal does not increase the volume of tone an atom, but only 
blurs all together, so that a player who always raises the dampers might 
strike one key as well as another, for the unmusical result is precisely the 
same. The true use of this pedal is singly to effect a partial prolongation of 
tone, not at all an increase of it; and hence it is admissible, or at least most 
desirable, to keep the dampers up only so long as the tones move in parallel 
lines, as it were—that is, during the same fundamental harmony—so long as 
there is no crossing of tones, but only an interlacing. Gottschalk uses the 
pedal most wonderfully and exquisitely, especially in such compositions as the 
“Dying Poet.” It is not easy to name instances where the right use of the 
pedal is valuable, but it would be easier to enumerate those where it is not ; 
indeed, the piano would be only a bundle of sticks without it. Of the soft 
pedal, however, so much cannot be said in commendation. I do not remem- 
ber having ever heard a pianist use it much, and there are not many good 
ones made. I do not think it amounts to anything, for the genuine piano of 
the instrument lies in the player’s fingers, which are always sufficient, if they 
are what they should be, and provided the action of the instrument is perfect. 

A good style of playing, as of writing, is hard to define by rules; yet we 
can put up the sign “cave /” near certain things. Look out for that lion in 
the way, Force. Almost any Bottom can roar extempore, and any blacksmith 
can pound; but the piano is a harp, not a horseshoe, and the power to ex- 
press, with the fingers, its possible capacities of light and shade is equally dif- 
ferent and inestimable. Notice that the name of the instrument, curiously and 
suggestively enough, is a compound of two musical terms—piano and forte— 
and the name in English is the soft-loud. Let it be just what its name im- 
ports. Its value is chiefly in melody, in which point I count it safe to say 
that no other instrument equals it; it is not loud, nor is it a many-voiced or- 
chestra, nor has it the roll of an organ, and any attempt to make it do the 
work of these, sacrifices its delicacy and brilliancy without replacing them by 
anything else. 

The beginning, middle and end of a good style is, of course, Touch. This 
is like saying that the first thing in oratory is to be an orator, yet the force 
of language can no further go. The question of possessing touch is the one 
that decides whether pearls, or pebbles and dirt, shall drop from the finger 
ends. Orescendo is everlastingly insisted upon by some people who make a 
hobby of it, impatient at the very name of diminuendo ; but they forget that 
no power we are acquainted with has ever been able to make hills without 
valleys intervening. Can you adequately express this to the ear <> ? 
If so you are a long way advanced toward a good style. Can you strike one 
key, say ten or twenty times, with a gradually increasing force, and then as 
gradually diminish during an equal number? If you can do this well or ap- 
proximately, if you have firmness and precision and do not now and then 
raise the hammer without sounding the string, rest assured your fingers are 
trained and susceptible of training; but if you fail entirely in these, your 
fingers—however mechanically correct—are as much out of place upon the 
keyboard as the paw of a gorilla. 

Above all, do not feel like apologizing for your emotions, or for your love 
of music, if you have such a love. If it is true that what is bred in the bone 
will come out in the flesh, it is equally true that what is not bred there will 
not come out; and, consequently, the many people who smile serenely or 
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openly deride, when some others “go into raptures” over music, simply dis- 
own what they never had—ears to understand. For music is a subjective 
matter: a donkey hears all the tones as well as a man does, and the difference 
of appreciation between donkey and man, as between man and man, is in the 
inner ear, the possession or the want of a certain temper of soul. Having 
ears, some hear not, and mistakenly pity those who do, whereas the pity is 
for themselves. I was not ashamed that my eyes filled when I first heard the 
Boston organ, for man is an emotional animal, and laughter and tears alike 
require no other justification than a sufficient moving cause thereto. Did 
the rocks and beasts which Orpheus drew say to each other that they had 
made fools of themselves, after the music stopped and let them return to their 
places ? 

Just as much may be said for music, objectively considered. The follower 
of each science is ready to maintain with his honor that there is none other 
like it; and this is only because he has gotten further into it than others 
have. For all sciences, arts, or sorts of human knowledge, let us remember, 
are but so many paths of which we see and enter only the hither end ; all be- 
yond is out of sight and to be hereafter revealed. And of music we certainly 
know that it is the most subtle pleasure and power we have—no more to be 
detained and examined than time; no more to be handled than electricity. 
Of all our satisfactions, it is the very least gross; they who know it want no 
defense of it, while they who do not know it admit nothing to be defended. 
We have extant a defence of poesy, but the man were mad who should put 
forth a defence of music. Like beauty, it is its own excuse for being. I do 
not hesitate to pronounce music heavenly, for it is a remnant of the heaven 
mankind lost; define it or not, it does reach further, draw more strongly, 
link more closely, to the original purity than anything else the fall left us. 
Its harmony reminds us, in all human discords, that there is somewhere eter- 
nal calm and order; its melody is proof enough that there is a pure and 
ineffable God. Whether the stars are actually “forever singing as they shine” 
is of no importance. The best work of music is in quiet homes where the 
object sought in it is pleasure rather than pretence. Do not hold up a farth- 
ing candle to show it to anybody who cannot see it, my dear young pianist ; 
and never apologize to your own soul for loving it. For it is a light on many 
dark ways of circumstance, against which we were besotted and blameworthy 
to close our eyes ; and the possession of its faculty is a matter for constant joy, 
and never for even a momentary shame. 

Junivs Wixcox. 
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—— THE mention of Tennyson, in our criticism of Miss Rossetti in the last 
Gaaxy, as a third-rate poet, has brought queries and exclamations down 
upon us. “If our dear laureate, who wroté such lovely things about Prince 
Albert in his ‘Idylls’ is nédt first-rate,” exclaims “ Maude,” half questioning, 
half defying, “I should like to know who is?” Miss Maude is a clever, 
saucy little “ Britisher,” we'll warrant ; and we do not wonder at her indigna- 
tion on the part of her favorite, when we consider how loosely terms of ad- 
miration and comparison are used even by some people who really should 
know better. The question would be, If Tennyson were first-rate, to what 
rank should we assign greater men? The world has yet produced only three 
first-rate poets—Homer, Dante and Shakespeare. In the second rank come 
Sophocles, Virgil, Milton, Goethe, and possibly one or two more. The third 
rank is much more numerous, and includes in our own language, Chaucer, 
Spenser, Scott, Wordsworth, Byron, Browning and Tennyson. There might 
be good claims set up for the right of other poets to be reckoned in this grade. 
All the great civilized tongues furnish some poet at least to this grade, except 
the French, which in its modern form seems to be incapable of poetry above 
the rank of chansons or vers de société. 

JoURNALISM in this country has some good and some very weak 
points. An amusing exhibition of two or three of the weak ones has been 
recently given in the form of assertion and criticism of which the subject 
was, not an article, but the title of an articlein Taz Gataxy. The point of 
the criticism seemed to be censure of the needless use of polysyllabic words 
of Latin origin in sentences involved in construction and tedious in length, 
This in itself was well enough, had it not been at once made apparent that 
the writer was entirely ignorant not only of the article which was the seeming 
occasion of his remarks, but of all the topics upon which he undertook to 
give an opinion. He set forth the literary fault of style which he censured 
as “one of the principal evils attendant upon a classical education,” when it 
is well known that writers and speakers who have not had an academic edu- 
cation are those who are most apt to affect a pompous style and Latinized 
vocabulary ; and he chose as his frightful example of the vice he was decry- 
ing Mr. Grant White who, as every observant reader of his writings knows, 
prefers the homely Anglo-Saxon side of our language, and uses probably a 
smaller proportion of words derived from what are called the Romance 
tongues than any writer of the day. Not content with making these two 
blunders, he went on to say that the gentleman in question “having been 
called to the charge of a department in a semi-monthly magazine ”—TuE 
GaLaxy—named that department “ Nebulx,” and filled it with articles 
“whose chief characteristic is the pompousness of their empty titles,” the 
latest of these being “an essay entitled ‘Is Cholera Convectious?’” These 
errors of fact are even wider of the mark than the previous errors of opinion. 
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Mr. Grant White is in charge of no department of Taz Gauaxy, which is 
entirely in charge of its conductors. Neither did he give this department its 
name. It was called “ Nebulw,” and so printed and published before he 
wrote a line for Tue GALaxy, or, we believe, knew that such a magazine 
was to be. Nor has he given the title to a single article that has appeared 
among our “ Nebulw#;” nor has he named any other article, nor is he or any 
other person except the conductors of Taz Gauaxy responsible for any article 
in it, except those which are published under his own signature. As to the 
word convectious, which we proposed as descriptive of the manner in which 
cholera is communieated—whether it will get foothold in the language de- 
pends entirely upon whether it is needed. If it is needed, we venture to 
predict that it will come into use without reasonable objection from any 
quarter; because it is as correctly derived and’ is formed in as entire ac- 
cordance with analogy, as infectious, factious, fictitious, or any other word of 
that class. If it is not needed it will be no more heard of, and be forgotten 
as it should be. But some intelligent physicians seem to think already that 
some such word was wanted. But, however this may be, the writer who 
has thrust out the head that we are hitting shows that he wrote his cen- 
sures in ignorance of the very matter that he was criticising, by the remark, 
“We venture to say that not one in fifty of the educated readers who peruse 
THe GaLaxy ever met the word convectious in print until they saw it in 
the connection whence we have quoted it.” If he had only read the article 
in question he would not thus have exposed himself. For in that article the 
word was proposed in terms as a word made from veho, vectum, which we did 
not know had ever been used or even suggested before. It is a new word, 
made, like other words, to express a new idea. All this would have been 
discovered by a writer who knew more of what he criticised than he found in 
the table of contents. We have thought it worth while to notice this trivial 
censure because it gave us an opportunity of correcting an error about THE 
GaLaxy, and because in its mingling of captiousness, ignorance and inde- 
corum, it is characteristic of a great deal of so-called criticism that is admit- 
ted into our papers, daily and weekly. Incompetent or half competent 
youths who have a facility at “paragraphing” are allowed to write what 
they please, and what they write is published without proper editorial super- 
vision, in fact generally without any ; and so our papers, especially the weekly 
papers, are filled with articles which at the best are only smart and shallow, 
and which are in no small measure devoted to puffing the friends of the 
writers, and abusing those whom they choose to regard as their enemies, 
among whom a decent self-respect leads them to include the most of those 
writers who have not the honor of their acquaintance. Good papers are often 
deformed in this way; and young men who might become good writers and 
able journalists are vulgarized and degraded by the influence of this Bohemian 
Mutual Admiration. Another point. It is not decent to go behind the 
editorial impersonality of a journal or a magazine, and to point out publicly 
that this or that editorial article, for which the editor is responsible, was 
written by this or that individual. Not less indecent is it to attribute to a 
well-known author, and to criticise upon grounds personal to him, as for in- 
stance, his education, that which he does not give to the public with his 
name. It leads to laughable blunders, too, as in this case has been seen. A 
man who can be guilty of these offences against decorum is fit to be trusted 
alone with no sharper journalistic tools than scissors and paste pot. 
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—— THE wrong suffered by Miss Braddon in the publication of the book 
called “ What is this Mystery ?” has attracted much attention since its public 
exposure, which was first made in THe GaLaxy. Miss Braddon herself has 
published a letter upon the subject in the principal literary papers of London, 
which has been widely reprinted here. It is noticeable in this letter that 
Miss Braddon does not plumply deny that she wrote the book for which she 
is made responsible. She only says that she “never wrote a novel with the 
title given.” Now, the title of the book, as we showed, was changed by its 
New York reprinters ; and Miss Braddon might be its author and yet her as- 
sertion be perfectly true. She might safely deny the authorship of a story 
with the title, ‘‘ What is this Mystery?” when she could not do so as to one 
entitled ‘The Black Band, or The Mysteries of Midnight, by Lady Caroline 
Lascelles.” Our readers may remember that we suggested this in our first ex- 
posure of this disgraceful affair; asking, “Is Miss Braddon Lady Caroline 
Lascelles, or is Lady Caroline Lascelles Miss Braddon?” and, again, “ Did 
Miss Braddon write this book five years ago for the ‘ Half-penny Journal,’ 
under the assumed name of Lady Caroline Lascelles?” Now, the hint we 
thus threw out seems possibly not so wide of the point as some of our readers 
may have supposed, and nearer even than we ourselves may have thought it 
to be. For not only have we the remarkable wording of Miss Braddon’s dis- 
claimer, but since Toe GALAXy’s exposure of the affair, Miss Braddon has 
published a book-—‘“ The Trail of the Serpent”—which seems to be an early 
production of hers to which she had not before given her name, and which 
first appeared in a cheap illustrated paper like the “ Half-penny Journal,” 
from which “ What is this Mystery?” was taken. In the preface to this newly 
reprinted, and, it would seem, newly-owned book, Miss Braddon says “ she 
can never again feel the exquisite emotion aroused by the sight of the first 
proof sheet of that story as it was presented to her—very badly printed on 
very bad paper, and embellished with an oblong smudge, which demanded no 
small effort of imagination on the part of the beholder to accept as an illustra- 
tion.” This book, the first proof of the first edition of which, with its oblong 
smudge by way of illustration, so moved the young and unknown author, is 
scarcely less coarsely sensational, and rude, and vulgar in style than “ What 
is this Mystery?” a book, if book it must be called, which, for its absurdity 
and vulgarity, ought to be made into bonfires. Crude, coarse and garish as 
Miss Braddon’s best work is, even at her present advanced stage of culture 
and experience, we are glad that she can feel that the authorship of such a 
book as “ What is this Mystery?” is something not to be owned by a writer 
who claims a seat even upon the lowest bench in the literary academy. She 
not having owned this book, her wrong would be hardly the less at the hands 
of those who attribute it to her, even if she had written it in her days of 
pupilage. 

But Miss Braddon’s letter brings up two subjects which are of more gen- 
eral and enduring interest than any question of authorship. First, she takes 
the narrow-minded, insolent tone toward “ America and the Americans,” so 
common with her countrymen, and which causes us at once to laugh at them 
for their absurdity, to pity them that a people so sensible in the main should 
really be so foolish, and to be angry with them for their offensive manners. It 
is that tone which makes so many of us shun intercourse public or private with 
Englishmen, lest we should be obliged either to endure or to resent insult. 
She of course denounces the persons at whose hands she has suffered. That 
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is right, and she might have said more with unquestioned license. But she 
is not content with scoring them as rogues and liars, she must mark off, at 
least by implication, roguery and lying, as characteristic and peculiar Ameri- 
can traits. She says, “It may be—I hope it is not—in accordance with 
American notions of fair dealing to make these positively false statements. 
; I trust the day will never come when English publishers snall fall 
into imitation of the course pursued by Messrs. Hilton & Co. . . . Doubt- 
less it would be a ‘smart’ speculation to appropriate any anonymous trash 
and label it with the name of an American writer,” etc. Now sometning may 
of course be pardoned to an author, and that author a woman, who 1s smart- 
ing under such an injury as Miss Braddon received. But Miss Braddon’s 
offensiveness in the passage just quoted is not peculiar to offended authors, or 
to women, in Great Britain. Not peculiar in this respect, she also makes the 
common British blunder of inviting an attack at avery vulnerable point. Her 
conditional assertion on the one side, that false statement is in accordance 
with American notions of fair dealing, and her hypocritical-seeming hope that 
it is not; and her trust on the other that the day will never come when 
English publishers will fall into the dishonest “smart” ways of these Ameri- 
cans, are preposterous enough to any one who is at all acquainted with the 
course of London publishers from the day when, more than two hundred and 
fifty years ago, Jaggard published as William Shakespeare’s, a medley of 
worthless trash and passable verses by other poets, down to this day when 
Henry Ward Beecher has just been obliged to expose conversely like treats 
ment of him by two British publishers, which he relates in his preface to a 
lately published book now before us. During his visit to England he was 
spoken to by a young clergyman about a book of his—Mr. Beecher’s—called 
“Royal Truths.” With great surprise he denied its authorship and all 
knowledge of it, to the equal surprise of his friend, who told him that he 
would surely find such a book published as his at a certain publisher's in 
London. Arrived at London, “sure enough,” he says, “I found a book by 
myself of which I had never heard,” to wit, the bock just published here by 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, and called, though not by Mr. Beecher, “ Royal 
Truths.” This book had been made up by taking and surreptitiously print- 
ing and publishing under his name notes of certain parts of Mr. Beecher’s 
extempore sermons, without the slightest consultation with, or intimation to 
him, as to what was done, and without any consideration for his wishes upon 
the subject. Again, a friend of Mr. Beecher’s was shown in England a little 
book, which we have seen, called “ Aids to Prayer.” It was brought to his 
attention as being by a British author, and it was published in London and 
Edinburgh without the slightest hint of its authorship or even of its trans- 
atlantic origin. The matter of this book was taken bodily out of Mr. Beecher’s 
“Summer in the Soul,” without his knowledge, renamed, and published as a 
British work ; the “religious publisher” saying when he was asked why he did 
so, that it was “ for fear others would print it upon him unless they supposed 
it to be an original English book.” Now, if we followed the example of Miss 
Braddon, who but follows the example of her countrymen, we should assert 
or intimate that this isa British trick of trade, and that such doings are 
quite consistent with British notions of honesty and decency, though they 
are not so with ours. But we don’t doubt a moment, in spite of their phar- 
isaical conceit, and the real lack of good breeding shown by their insulting 
manners, that all respectable people among the British public will condemn 
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such conduct as that of these British publishers, just as among us all decent 
people have condemned the conduct of the persons at whose hands Miss Brad- 
don has suffered here. Let us never be betrayed into attempting to right one 
wrong by doing another, while all the same we do not forget to snub these Brit- 
ish pretenders well for their petty insolence. 

But the chief interest in Miss Braddon’s letter is in her second point—the 
inevitable point with a British author who has anything to say about this 
country—international copyright. And, by the way, it is somewhat note- 
worthy that from not one of those of our authors who have, so to speak, suf- 
fered from the lack of an international copyright law have we heard any of 
those howls and whines which the subject is sure to provoke from the British 
man of letters. Miss Braddon says that “should such trading”—as that of 
which she and Mr. Beecher complain ; and the remote contingency implied in 
“should” is delicious—“ should such trading ever arise” —and “ever” is also 
delicious—“ should such trading,” then, “ever arise in England, then, per- 
haps, American statesmen will see the urgent necessity for an international 
copyright, to protect the characters of American writers,” etc. Surely Miss 
Braddon’s notions of the efficacy of an international copyright rival those of 
the elder Mr. Weller in regard to the powers of an alibi, which he would have 
used as a defence even in a case of breach of promise of marriage. “O Sammy, 
Sammy,” he exclaims, as the court adjourns after Mr. Pickwick is cast in the 
famous suit of Bardell vs. Pickwick, “ vy wasn’t there a hallyby?” It is 
somewhat difficult for our unillumined eyes to see how a law giving the Euro- 
pean writer a copyright in the sale of his book in the United States would 
protect Miss Braddon against the publication of a book which is not hers, 
under her name; although it is plain that it would protect Mr. Beecher 
against the publication by British publishers of books which are his by false 
titles and without his name. Provision might easily be made against such 
wrong as that which Miss Braddon has suffered; but it must needs be by 
some other means than that of a strictly construed international copyright 
law. For this affords as good an occasion as need be on which to say that for 
such a law very strict construction must be expected. British publishers are 
no less clamorous than British authors for an international copyright law in 
the United States. We take it that their views will undergo some change 
upon this subject when they know that however their authors may profit by 
such a law, they are sure, “sartain sure,” not only not to profit by it, but to 
lose all their present gains by exportation to the United States, which we 
know are very considerable. For an international copyright law passed at 
Washington would be framed to protect the right of the British author, not 
to aid the interest of the British manufacturer. It would allow copyright to 
the British writer for every book that he published in this country; but it 
would provide with especial care that the right of the American publisher 
should not be infringed by the sale of copies from abroad; and this it would 
do, not only in the interest of the American publisher who took the risk of 
publication, but in that of American manufacturers. British writers make 
the mistake of supposing that American publishers are the chief obstacles to 
the enactment of an international copyright law. But in this they are alto- 
gether wrong. Except two or three publishing houses who really manufac- 
ture books upon their own premises, the publishers of the United States 
would very willingly see an international copyright law go into operation. 
And besides, publishers here are not so numerous or so influential a class as to 
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be able to affect legislation. The real, the effective opponents of that law are 
manufacturers—to wit, type-founders, press-makers, book-binders, manufac- 
turers of morocco, calf-skin, and muslin used in binding, and, chiefly, paper- 
makers. All these people fear a great diminution of their business in case an 
international copyright law is passed. They apprehend that if there were 
such a law, our publishing tactics would of necessity approach if not con- 
form to those of London, and that our publishers, on account of foreign com- 
petition, would bring out fewer books, and instead of bringing them out in a 
style which will ensure their being bought by the thousand, would make them 
more costly and sell them by the hundred, to the great detriment of all the 
manufacturing people aforesaid. Which people go to Members of Congress 
and say, “See, will you cause me to discharge fifty, and me a hundred, good 
workmen, and so on, who have votes, just for the sake of putting money into 
the pockets of British manufacturers, and, at best, of British authors who 
have heaped foul language upon us before the world for sixty years past?” 
The Congressmen’s answer is not far to seek, as the old jest books say. 
This may be provided against by making it imperative that a British 
author’s book, to bring him copyright money, shall be published in the 
United States? Certainly; but that would ensure the corresponding pro- 
vision, that no copies shall be sold in the United States but those manu- 
factured here. Now, except in the case of popular novelists, the number 
of copies of books by British authors of repute exported to this country 
by the British publishers is so large a proportion of the editions published 
by them, that the loss of this sale would so materially affect their profits, 
that they would probably oppose the law, and, in case of its passage, stip- 
ulate for a diminution of copyright upon every book republished in the 
United States. But upon this question of copyright we are all wrong on both 
sides of the water. We treat the subject as if the law conferred his right 
upon:the author, whereas his right is, of all rights, that which is, par ercel- 
lence, a natural right. What copyright laws really do is to /imit and restrain 
that natural right. This is what they may justly do. The law-making power 
says: It is not for the public interest that you should retain your money control 
over, and your money interest in, your ideas longer than a certain term of years, 
But we strangely overlook the right of the author in the pure creation of his 
own brain, which he has locked up in his desk and which he could give to the 
public on what terms he pleased and could get, were it not for copyright laws. 
The restraint of these laws, or some such restraint, upon the right of property 
in thought is good upon the whole; but do let us look upon them in the 
proper light, as imposing a restraint, and not as conferring a privilege. The 
first step toward a righteous adjustment of this subject should be the repeal 
of all existing copyright law, the consequence of which would be that the 
author—any author in any country—would have absolute control of his writ- 
ings by common law or natural right. Then let this right or control be 
limited in terms by law for the good of the community, This repeal once 
effected, and the natural rights of the author in the production of his own 
brain recognized, all the minor relations of the subject would be easily ad- 


justed. 








